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HE sensation of the week in the news from the 

Near East is not military, but diplomatic. 

The Allies appear at last to have done what 

they ought to have done nine months ago. They have 
screwed themselves up to making a tempting offer to 
Greece to induce her to take the field on their side. Full 
particulars of their proposal and its terms have not yet 
been made public, but there is no reason to doubt that 
it includes a free gift of the island of Cyprus, as well as 
other new and important concessions. Four-fifths of 
the Cypriots are Greeks with their full share of Hellenic 
national feeling. It will therefore be extremely difficult 
for the King and the Zaimis Ministry to refuse to free 
them from what they and their entire race regard as a 
foreign yoke, albeit a light one. The offer should 
certainly greatly strengthen the hands of M. Venizelos 
and his followers. Moreover, there is no doubt that a 
large majority in Greece itself are heartily ashamed of 


their Government’s refusal of aid to Servia; and King _ 


Constantine will certainly be risking a great deal if he 
should still refuse to move. Meanwhile his army and 
the staff are mustering in Southern Macedonia, where 
they will probably be disposed so as to be handy for 
operations against Bulgaria if these should be decided 
upon. 

* * * 

Authentic military news from Servia is scanty. The 
German and Austrian forces are steadily pushing 
southward, but have not yet made much way ; whilst 
all the available information points to their having 
suffered extremely heavy losses, quite out of propor- 
tion to what they have won. As the Servians are very 
favourably situated in the north for defence in prepared 
positions, and are fighting for their lives and homes 





into the bargain, whilst the Germans are fighting 
against time, heavy losses amongst the latter are 
indeed probable. The Bulgarians have developed 
attacks in force, and have obstructed traffic on the rail- 
way south of Nish, though apparently they have not yet 
managed to cut the line. French troops have been in 
action in Servian Macedonia near the Greek frontier, and 
British forces of unspecified number have landed at 
Salonica. As that town has a full quota of German, 
Austrian, and Bulgarian officials and partisans in daily 
communication with their respective governments, there 
would seem to be no special reason for keeping this 
country in the dark about what goes on there. It is 
obvious that if Servia is to be rescued the help sent by 
us must be very substantial. Even should the Greek 
army soon be available on our side the combined Greek 
and Servian forces would still be much outnumbered. 
* * * 


There is no news of any very distinguishable im- 
portance from either of the main fronts this week. 
The Germans have delivered several violent counter- 
attacks in the West with full artillery preparation and 
the use of gas, but they do not appear to have gained 
a single yard either of the British or of the French 
trenches. The result seems to show that for the present, 
at all events, the inferiority of the Germans all along 
the Western front, especially in the matter of artillery, 
is definitely established. Their preliminary fire seems 
(presumably because of the counter-fire by our more 
numerous guns) to have failed almost completely in 
each case to destroy our parapets or machine-gun 
emplacements, so that the repelling of the infantry 
attack when it came has been an easy task for us and 
a very costly business for them. On the Eastern front 
fighting is still continuous ; but, despite various reports 
to the contrary, it is becoming more and more doubtful 
whether the attempt of the Germans to capture Dvinsk, 
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or indeed to make any further advance anywhere 
before the winter, will be seriously renewed. An 
extensive process of digging in, considerably to rear in 
some places of the advanced German positions, appears 
to be going on. 

* * * 

There is still a mystery about Hill 70 to be cleared 
up. Mr. Tennant’s statement in the House of Commons 
(which was made just too late for us to comment upon 
it last week) has only made matters worse. He indicated 
in terms which were misleading, though not actually 
untruthful, that the capture of the Hill had never been 
claimed, and that the supposed suppression of the 
news of a reverse was due to a mere misunderstanding. 
If this explanation were correct and complete the fact 
would remain that the Government had issued a state- 
ment with a comma in the wrong place, and by failing 
to correct it had allowed the entire public to remain 
under a delusion on a vitally important point for the 
space of nearly three weeks. In point of fact, however, 
the explanation was not correct. Everybody now 
knows that the crest of Hill 70 was taken at least twice, 
and that its capture was announced in the most specific 
and unmistakable terms by Sir John French in an 
order issued in France a day or two after the original 
despatch. The whole incident is most disquieting. 
Whatever there may be to be said—in our view, of 
course, there is nothing—for the policy of leading the 
public to think that British successes are more im- 
portant than they actually are, it is utterly impossible 
to defend a policy of deception which deceives only for 
a few days, ending in inevitable exposure and destruction 
of confidence as soon as ever the first batch of wounded 
returns from the scene of action with uncensored 
news. And then to imagine that matters may be 
mended by a patently disingenuous evasion in the House 
of Commons! Who is really responsible for this 
foolish and miserable trickery ? 

* * * 

The public has learnt this week that that most 
admirable draughtsman of war despatches, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, has been superseded at the Dardanelles, also 
that the general officer in charge of the landing at Suvla 
Bay is no longer in any command. It is with no inten- 
tion of doing further injury to the feelings of the officers 
concerned that we say that the news was very generally 
welcomed ; just as was the announcement, premature 
as it now appears, that a French General was to take 
command of the Allied forces in Servia. It was remarked 
the other day in a daily paper, noted for its whole- 
hearted criticism of the present Government, that Sir 
John Simon was a good Home Secretary because he was 
shooting more spies than his predecessor had done. The 
soundness of the criterion in this case is perhaps open to 
question, but in the case of the Army we fear there is 
very little doubt that for some time to come the amount 
of cashiering that takes place in certain branches of the 
command will be an index of the improvement in 
efficiency. Since the war began there has been a great 
deal more cashiering in other armies than in our own— 
there always must be a great deal in any army that has 
not fought for a long period. Is it to be supposed that 
our Army needs this sort of sifting less than others ? 








Certainly the moet nothing of the sort 


—hence the satisfaction with which it learns not that 
particular individuals have suffered, but that the prac- 
tice of dismissal or supersession for failure is at all events 


not quite unknown in British military administration. 
oF * oa 


Lord Derby’s great recruiting campaign is clearly 
the best thought-out effort that has yet been made to 
obtain men on voluntary lines ; and there is fortunately 
no reason to suppose that any attempt will be made 
to crab it by those who consider that the voluntary 
system is played out. We should have liked to see 
the hands of the canvassers strengthened in certain 
respects, especially with regard to their authority to 
ask for a formal written explanation from those who, 
although apparently eligible, fail to come forward; 
but, broadly speaking, everyone, we think, must accept 
this campaign as a fair test of the capabilities of the 
voluntary system. It does not, of course, follow that 
we can accept the standards by which certain enthu- 
siastic conscriptionists propose to measure the success 
or failure of Lord Derby’s effort. Brigadier-General 
Sir Eric Swayne, for example, tells us that we must 
have 3,000,000 fresh men by the spring—he might as 
well have said 10,000,000 whilst he was about it. The 
maximum number of fresh men who could be taken by 
compulsion, even if all our export industries were to be 
sacrificed, is somewhere between a million and a million 
and a half; about half that number is the most that 
any government would be likely to dare to take, having 
regard to the necessity of maintaining our financial 
stability. Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P., in a letter to the 
Times on Monday, put our requirements at from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000, and argued that if this number 
of men had not come forward by November 30th 
voluntary service must be held to have failed. What is 
astonishing about wild and irresponsible statements of 
this kind is not so much that they should be made, but 
that anybody should be found to take them seriously 
at all. 

* * * 

The outcry which has been raised about the failure of 
the Government so far to deal effectively with the 
Zeppelin peril is very characteristic of the quarter from 
which it mostly comes. The Government is at fault 
when it allows itself to be diverted by side issues from 
the main purpose of prosecuting the war to a successful 
conclusion in its chief theatres. It is equally at fault, it 
seems, when it neglects or appears to neglect the said 
side issues. For the visits of the Zeppelin fleet to 
London are after all a mere side issue. A bomb dropped 
on the War Office might, of course, do more harm than 
good ; that depends on exactly where it fell; but the 
prospects of serious damage in a military sense being 
done anywhere in the metropolitan area are almost 
infinitesimal. To ask that guns and air-craft and 
skilled men to handle them should be diverted—for that 
is what it means—from France or the Near East (where 
also these instruments save lives) in order that the 
citizens of London may sleep the sounder is a demand 
which at all events ought not to be granted without a 
serious weighing of relative advantages. It will, of 
course, be granted if the outcry is sufficiently loud, 
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because the Government cannot afford to have a mob 
clamouring, so to speak, under its very windows ; but it 
does not follow that it ought to be made. The sacrifice 
of civilian lives is very tragic and deplorable, but the 
sacrifice of military lives--if that be the alternative— 
is a more serious matter for the country. 


* * * 


The demand for reprisals for the Zeppelin raids has 
led to an interesting correspondence in the Times, in 
which the weight of opinion is very clearly on one 
side—t.e., against the demand. Reprisals for in- 
fractions of the laws of war may, it seems to us, in certain 
cases be justified on two grounds. The first is that 
failure to employ the enemy’s methods may involve 
putting too severe a strain on the morale of the troops 
who are asked to face a dangerous weapon which they 
may not themselves use: this covers the case of gas. 
The second is a reasonable assurance that reprisals will 
lead to the early abandonment of the infraction com- 
plained of. In the case of the Zeppelin raids neither 
of these grounds exists. The first is obviously inappli- 
cable; and as to the second, there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the Germans can be induced by 
reprisals to abandon their sole means of carrying the 
war on to British soil. There seems nothing, therefore, 
that need be added to Mr. Tennant’s admirable answer 
to Mr. Joynson-Hicks in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday : “ The Royal Flying Corps is a military 
organisation, and is engaged upon military operations. 
The dastardly raids by the enemy on undefended 
towns and defenceless people will not, and should not, 
be allowed to divert the energies of this fighting force 
from its primary military duties.” 


* * * 


We are charmed to observe that the Morning Post has 
taken the hint which we offered last week—or perhaps 
someone else’s hint—and has planked down its choice of 
an alternative to the present Government. It would 
have Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Lloyd George, an 
Irishman and a Welshman, with any others “ of the 
same mettle ’’ whom they might choose to ask to assist 
them. We are to have apparently not a Dictator—that 
is the Northcliffe prescription—but two Consuls. The 
only other name mentioned is that of Lord Kitchener. 
But this we take to be an afterthought designed to erect 
a further barrier against plagiarism of the idea in the 
Daily Mail, or perhaps it is merely a verbal concession 
to the well-known prejudices of the Stock Exchange ; 
for even the Morning Post can scarcely hope that the 
association of this man with those would produce the 
small but happy family which it desiderates. We hesi- 
tate to express all that is in our minds about this pro- 
position in its bearing on the prospects of the war, for it 
is only fair to remember that neither of the two gentle- 
men whom the Morning Post thus honours with its 
supreme editorial confidence has sought that honour, at 
all events in this shape. Most probably neither of them 
would accept the nomination. Full comment therefore 
had best be reserved until a later stage—if there should 
ever be one. And after all, is any comment really 
hecessary ? It seems enough to repeat what we said 
last week with reference to the dilemma of the leaderless 





opposition: “ If, on the other hand, they do name the 
successor whom they propose, their whole case inevitably 
tumbles to the ground.” 

* * * 

We are frankly at a loss to know what the Govern- 
ment is at, in its amazing proposal to put back the War 
Pensions Bill into practically its original form. The 
creation of a new bastard authority, neither voluntary 
nor official, grafted on the Royal Patriotic Fund, was 
devised when Mr. McKenna intended to raid the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund for the relief of the Exchequer to the 
extent, it was reported, of a couple of millions. Fortu- 
nately, the administrators of that Fund flatly refused to 
consent to such a malversation; and Mr. Walter Long 
and Mr. Hayes Fisher assured the House of Commons 
that the Government accepted the responsibility for 
putting the proposed new authority in a position to 
fulfil all the responsibilities that Parliament was en- 
trusting to it. The House of Lords,rightly took the 
view that in that case the Royal Patriotic Fund had no 
special claim in the matter, and accepted the position 
that the Government would find the money. Now it 
seems that the Chancellor of the Exchequer persists in 
making the new body mainly an administrator of 
private funds ; refuses to make any Minister responsible 
for its action to the House of Commons, and declines to 
specify where the money is to come from. Can it be 
possible that the attempt to raid the Prince of Wales's 
Fund is to be revived; or are we, in order to avoid 
raising the Supertax equally with the Income Tax, to 
send round the hat for our disabled soldiers, and the 
widows of those who are dead ? 

* * * 

The death of Mr. G. W. Foote, who succeeded Charles 
Bradlaugh as editor of The National Reformer and as 
President of the National Secular Society, will remind 
the present generation of controversies so obsolete in 
form as to seem nowadays to belong to quite a different 
age. The world which has been taught by William 
James and Henri Bergson, and has come to take for 
granted the subtler accommodations of modern theolo- 
gians, finds it as impossible to read the Secularist con- 
troversies of the eighteen seventies as it does Paine’s 
Age of Reason, or the arithmetical puzzles about the 
Pentateuch that the Zulu convert put to Bishop Colenso. 
It is worth remembering, however, that Foote, in 1883, 
under Gladstone’s administration, was allowed to suffer 
a whole year’s imprisonment for blasphemy ; notwith- 
standing the fact that, in the meantime, at a subsequent 
trial on-a different indictment, the charge against him 
had been dismissed—mainly in consequence of a different 
version of the law laid down by a higher legal authority, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. Nor must we forget that 
the Blasphemy Laws remain unrepealed, and are still 
occasionally put in force against the poor and friendless. 
Foote was a man of extraordinarily wide reading and 
great argumentative power, which he concentrated on 
what seems, to a later generation, too narrow an issue. 
His uncompromising sincerity and frankness gave to his 
criticisms of Christian doctrines an appearance of arro- 
gant intolerance that was really quite foreign to his 
character, which was distinguished in its generosity, 
candour and freedom from either malice or ambition. 
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IN FACE OF THE 
ENEMY 


HE resignation of Sir Edward Carson is a very 
significant incident. For months past we 
have heard of “ divisions” within the Cabinet, 

but this first concrete instance of actual conflict tells us 
more than all the discreet and indiscreet revelations of 
lobby correspondents put together about the real 
difficulties which Mr. Asquith as head of a Coalition 
Government has had to face. We have not learned the 
precise nature of the difference which arose between Sir 
Edward Carson and the majority of his colleagues. All 
the public knows and all it is likely to know for some 
time to come—unless it is true, as some of Sir Edward 
Carson’s friends allege, that he is about to “ come out 
into the open” with a view to forming an alternative 
Government—is that it was connected with the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the Near East. But we need not trouble 
ourselves to inquire too closely into this problem; for 
the significance of the event lies not in the particular 
question at issue at all, but in the fact that the chief Law 
Officer of the Crown has resigned because he could not 
get his colleagues to accept his view on some point of 
military or foreign policy. That fact by itself indicates 
the existence of a spirit which, if it were widespread 
amongst political leaders, would make anything in the 
nature of Coalition Government impossible. 

We were not amongst those who objected to Sir 
Edward Carson being invited to join the reconstructed 
Cabinet. In the real union of political parties which we 
hoped for we did not see that it was possible to draw any 
lines. We had no reason to doubt Sir Edward Carson’s 
patriotism and we had every reason to believe that he 
commanded in an extraordinary degree the confidence 
and loyalty of at least a small section of the nation. The 
Coalition Government was created to be a national 
Government in the fullest sense, representative of all 
sections ; and even those of us who doubted the wisdom 
of the innovation recognised that if it would work there 
was a great deal to be said for it. The question was 
whether men of widely different views and temperaments 
would be able to collaborate and to achieve that unity 
of purpose which is the first condition of strong and 
efficient government at all times, but especially in war. 
It was obvious that a great deal of tact, discipline and 
self-restraint would be needed; that individual 
opinions and prejudices and even conscientious con- 
victions would have to be sacrificed from time to time in 
subordination to the common end. It was—and is— 
perfectly evident that in such a Government the oppor- 
tunities for dissension would be infinite, and that unless 
every member were prepared to ignore those opportuni- 
ties, there would be weakness and disaster. Above all, 
it was necessary that there should be no attempt on the 
part of any individuals or groups within the Cabinet 
either to gain credit or to shirk responsibility for this or 
that part of the common policy. It is possible that on 
the issue on which Sir Edward Carson has left the 
Government he is right and the majority of his colleagues 
are wrong. It is even conceivable that as Dictator he 
would be more successful in the conduct of the war than 
any Cabinet, past, present or tocome. But those are mere 
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hypotheses. What is not a hypothesis but now, unfor- 
tunately, a demonstrated fact is that Sir Edward Carson 
has not the capacity for making those sacrifices of 
personal judgment and personal pride which the perilous 
national emergency demands. As the Daily Mail 
expressed it, ‘‘ when it became apparent that his views 
were not shared by the Prime Minister he considered it 
his duty to himself to resign.” And in resigning from 
the Coalition Cabinet he ‘has shown that he ought never 
to have been a member of it. 

The fact that Sir Edward Carson has retired unaccom- 
panie by any of his late colleagues seems to justify a 
hope that the climax towards which political affairs have 
apparently been moving for some time has been reached 
and safely passed. A good many ex cathedrd statements 
of doubtful value have been made lately invarious quarters 
as to “ the opinion of the country ”’ on this question or 
that ; but if there is one thing that is perfectly certain it 
is that the nation does not want another Ministerial 
crisis this side of the end of the war. It looks to its 
various political leaders to manage somehow or other to 
work together with a reasonable degree of give and take 
on both sides. The strong sectional passions and 
partisanships exhibited in a part of the London Press 
do not reflect or correspond to anything that exists 
amongst the general public throughout the country. It 
is our experience, and probably that of all our readers, 
that outside political circles in London there is not the 
slightest inclination to quarrel and bicker about the 
conduct of the war. There is a degree of dissatisfaction, 
of course, because the war after fifteen months is not 
yet within sight of being won ; but there is nothing like 
panic to be found anywhere, nor any tendency—except, 
perhaps, in the single, and in our opinion rather unfair, 
case of Mr. Churchill and the Dardanelles—to single out 
particular Ministers for censure. Still less is it possible 
to discover any desire for a substantial change of 
Government ; and as for the idea of a General Election, 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred, without distinction 
of party, simply refuse to contemplate it. 

The normal view—and it is the sane view—is that the 
present Cabinet, with all its faults, contains all the 
practically available executive ability of the country. 
If there are blunders—well, there are blunders; it is 
very unfortunate, but it is no reason for jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Possibly Sir Edward 
Grey has blundered in his conduct of diplomatic negotia- 
tions in the Balkans. The average man probably 
believes he has. But that belief does not imply 4 
conviction that Sir Edward Carson or Mr. Lloyd George 
would have managed the affair more firmly and tact- 
fully. The public does not want Sir Edward Grey's 
resignation; it did not want Sir Edward Carson’s. It 
does not believe that the Government can be 
strengthened by subtraction. If it did it would 
no doubt demand a single Dictator and would 
probably select Lord Kitchener for the post. But 
anyone who knows anything of the people of this 
country knows that they will never demand a Dictator, 
no matter what emergency may arise. There is for us no 
imaginable alternative to government by a Cabinet; 
and there is now no real alternative to government by 
the present Cabinet. It may have been a mistake to 
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abandon party government, but it would be a disaster 
to return to it. Yet that is what any breaking up of 
Mr. Asquith’s administration necessarily means. There 
might, and probably would, be individual defections, 
but inevitably the main cleavage would be on party 
lines. 

The truth is, as we have already said, that the alarums 
and excursions of the London Press do not represent the 
national mind at all. Our misfortune is that they may 
be taken to represent it abroad. We have been going 
through a period of very great strain; a waiting period 
which has provided a more crucial test of our ability 
as a nation to maintain a great struggle than any of the 
perhaps more exciting and critical periods that are to 
come. And it may be that, apart from Ministers, who 
have to bear the first brunt of it, those who feel the 
strain most severely are those whose business it is, from 
day to day, to lead public opinion in the Press. That 
some of them should have broken down under it is not 
surprising. But it is important for it to be recognised 
that that is all that the present wave of violent lan- 
guage really means. It has no substance behind it. 
When the Times attacks Sir Edward Grey for a policy in 
the Balkans which it has always been foremost in 
advocating; when the Daily Mail denounces a War 
Minister whose appointment it had previously claimed 
as the rarest feather in its cap; when the Morning Post, 
after demanding for months that soldiers and sailors 
should be in full control of the war, suddenly suggests 
that supreme power should be placed in the hands of 
two lawyers ; and when all three, with one or two minor 
prophets thrown in, demand the head of the Prime 
Minister because we are not yet in occupation of Con- 
stantinople or Berlin—well, they who run may read. 
The failure in the Dardanelles—as far as its latter stages 
are concerned a purely military failure for which two 
generals have already been superseded—the failure to 
perfect instantaneously the technique of defence against 
Zeppelins, the wild supposition that Sir Edward Grey 
wishes to establish “‘ the freedom of the seas” in the 
German meaning of that phrase—any stick is good 
enough wherewith to beat the Coalition Government. 
But all this indiscriminate seeking for scapegoats is 
nothing more than a well-recognised symptom of a 
certain unenviable state of mind. It means briefly that 
someone is “rattled.” The accusations of incom- 
petence flung here and there are not founded on evidence 
and considered judgment. Any striking success, like 
the forcing of the Dardanelles or a sudden forty-mile 
withdrawal of the Germans in France, would sweep them 
all away. It would be easy to find in history cases of 
similar symptoms appearing in similar circumstances in 
other countries, but some of us ventured to flatter 
ourselves before the war that they would never appear in 
England. Nor, in fact, have they appeared if by 
England we mean the nation and not the newspapers. 
The nation asks for no scapegoats. Mr. Asquith may be 
in danger of being transfixed by a fountain pen, but he 
is not in the slightest danger of being hung ona lamp-post. 

Individual resignations from the Government must 
be regarded in the same light—as indicating, that is to 
say, not that things are seriously wrong in the manage- 
ment of the war, but that certain persons have tempo- 


rarily lost their sense of proportion and their capacity 
for loyal co-operation. The members of the Coalition 
Government are, we know, inspired by a single and 
common aim. Over the best methods of achieving that 
aim there must be constant and strong differences of 
opinion. In such cases the view of the majority must, 
of necessity, prevail, and the minority, especially if it is 
small, is bound in duty and honour, by the terms of the 
trust which the nation has conferred upon the Cabinet 
as a whole, to accept that necessity and to promote 
whatever policy is jointly decided upon, as loyally as a 
subordinate officer accepts the plans of his superior, no 
matter how mistaken he may suppose them to be. To 
resign from this Government at a critical moment, as 
Sir Edward Carson has done, on a question of military 
policy is nothing more nor less than desertion in face of 
the enemy. 


“HALF OUR INCOMES”! 


E congratulate the Secretary to the Treasury 

W on making the country realise, a little 

tardily, something of the financial problem 
of the war. Throughout the past week we have been 
feeling the reverberations of the bomb that Mr. Montagu 
dropped on the House of Commons when he pointedly 
said that if we were to be successful in keeping our 
armies in the field the nation would have, for the 
period of the war, to sacrifice at least half its aggregate 
income. Indeed, if we may trust the official report, 
he put it even more strongly, so as to bring the unpala- 
table truth home to all his hearers. ‘‘ Every citizen,” 
said Mr. Montagu, “ ought to be prepared to put at 
least one-half of his current income at the disposal of 
the State, either in the form of tax or loan.”” What has 
since been making people uncomfortable, in the City 
and elsewhere, is that it was not obscurely indicated 
that we should presently be made to do this. Why 
did not Mr. Montagu put the case in this irresistible way 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer before the framing 
of the present inadequate Budget ? 

Mr. Montagu’s analysis of the financial position, 
and the statistical inference that he drew, were in 
themselves neither new nor unexpected. But it is 
evident from the extent to which he has set people 
thinking, and the horror and alarm that the suggested 
sacrifice of half our incomes has evoked, that we are, 
as a nation, still far from realising what we are in for. 
The total aggregate income of the community, our entire 
product for the year, has never been put higher than 
£2,400,000,000, and it must now be considerably less. 
The Government is spending, this year, £1,590,000,000, 
and next year, if the war continues, it is expected to 
spend no less than £1,825,000,000—more than three- 
fourths of all that the whole nation produces in its 
vears of maximum prosperity. We can get some part 
of this vast sum from abroad in one form or another 
in national loans such as that just concluded in the 
United States, by the temporary borrowings abroad of 
banks and individuals obtaining goods on credit, by 
realising some of our American railway bonds and other 
foreign securities, and even, if things became very 
“tight,” by selling to the wealthy American some 
B 
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more of the immense stores of pictures and curiosities 
accumulated in our homes. But when twelve States 
are at war, out of the twenty-five that share among 
them the whole of the Old World, nowhere does there 
exist much available wealth that we can borrow, except 
in the United States; and nowhere else in the world 
can we find purchasers either for our securities or for our 
pictures, to any appreciable extent. It is plain, even to 
those most optimistic with regard to foreign supplies, 
that at least £1,200,000,000 must be found by the 
Government in this country in the course of the present 
year—and even more next year—and found without 
delay or postponement. 

Nor is it of any use imagining, as we are all apt to do, 
that the fact of our accumulated property being 
“‘ worth,” as we fondly say, ten or fifteen thousand mil- 
lion pounds, enables us to escape from this forgoing of 
half our incomes. The Government has to have its 
five million pounds each day in the form of food and 
clothing for the millions of soldiers and sailors; rifles 
and cannon and shells and aircraft, which hundreds of 
thousands more must be taken away from other work 
to make; and all the countless kinds of stores needed 
in modern war. Our possessions in land and houses, 
railways and factories, mortgages and foreign securities, 
very comforting though they may be to their owners, 
are as inconvertible into what the Army needs to-day 
as the contents of our bookshelves. Everything that 
is to be used or consumed has to be produced. There 
is wool in the world, and there is tailor labour, for 
khaki uniforms or for new clothes for civilians; but 
there is not enough for both. There is beef and wheat 
and sugar in the world, and ships and labour to trans- 
port them where they are to be eaten, for the millions 
of men with the colours or for the populations for whom 
they are fighting; but not enough for both. There 
are men and women available, either to make shells 
and nurse the wounded or to serve us as valets and 
parlour maids ; but not for both purposes. There is no 
economic alchemy that can make the same food nour‘sh 
more than one man, the same personal service tend 
the soldiers in the field and the civilians at home, the 
same commodities serve both the nation as it lived in 
peace and the nation as it lives in war. If we are to 
continue consuming five millions pounds’ worth a day 
of commodities and services on the military and naval 
operations of ourselves and our allies we must neces- 
sarily take something like the same amount—not quite 
as much, for we normally reinvested (“‘ saved ’’) perhaps 
one million a day—off our daily consumption in civil 
life. This is why Mr. Montagu was telling only the 
plainest truth when he said that we must forgo at 
least half our incomes—that is to say, we must, in the 
aggregate, cease to spend this proportion on our own 
living, and transfer it to the Government so that the 
Government may spend it. This is why the utmost 
economy in consumption—not merely “living within 
one’s income,” but actually, whatever one’s income, 
consuming as little as possible—is an imperative 
patriotic duty. 

Unfortunately, as we one and all hasten to declare, 
we cannot stop uniformly half our expenditures, or 
forgo exactly half our incomes. When we applauded 


the Prime Minister’s assertion that, in order to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion, the nation wags 
prepared to sacrifice the last man and the last farthing, 
we did not mean our own last farthing—we did not 
mean even as much as the first half of our own income ! 
And it is, of course, true that each family in the nation 
could not, without loss of strength and health and even 
life itself, in many cases, reduce its expenditure by 
exactly one-half. There are. too, leases and con- 
tractual obligations that cannot be cut down, and all 
sorts of payments that we feel we must make. It js 
clear that, when we do come to the “ National Service ” 
demanded in the last extremity, when we really have 
to “ put everything in,” the “ conscription of wealth ” 
would have, like the “‘ conscription of men,” to take the 
family circumstances into account. Clearly, we must 
“marshal ’”’ all the obligations and necessities of the 
nation in the order of their imperativeness, and arrange 
so that no family shall have to forgo those that are 
really essential before all the less essential services have 
everywhere first been relinquished. This means, to 
put it shortly, nothing more recondite than a properly 
graduated levy in proportion to means. We all feel 
that those who have larger incomes than our own should 
sacrifice in greater proportion than ourselves; and 
both the economists and the finance ministers of the 
world confirm this judgment. We are less eager to 
agree that those with smaller incomes than our own 
ought to sacrifice in smaller proportion ; but this, too, 
with some consideration for the size of families, is no 
less certainly confirmed by economic science. Now, 
the forty millions of the manual workers, including 
the others living on less than £3 per week per family, 
have at present to share among them only about half 
the aggregate income; and they have, on an average, 
to live on, even with the present good employment and 
““ war bonus,’ only about £30 per head (man, woman 
and child) per annum. He would be a bold statis- 
tician and a rasher Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
could expect to be able anyhow to induce economies, and 
to take out of this half of the nation’s income, either 
by tax or loan, as much as £300,000,000—this amounting, 
on an average, to a sacrifice of £7 10s. per head out of 
an income of £30; an impossible effort. This leaves, 
even allowing for what we can draw from America, at 
least £600,000,000—or one-half their aggregate income 
—to be got from the economies in consumption of the 
six millions living on family incomes exceeding £3 per 
week. It is interesting to note that an income tax of 
what we call ten shillings in the pound—really meaning, 
on the new scale, one varying by easy stages from six- 
pence in the pound on the smallest taxable income, 
up to about five shillings on an earned income of £1,000 
a year, and so rising, but still leaving the man with 
£100,000 a year more than enough to keep his family in 
good health—zwould not yield more than two-thirds of the 
necessary sum. A compulsory loan would compel the 
same individual abnegation, and have the disadvantage 
of saddling the nation with the annual interest for ever. 
If Mr. Montagu was hinting at a ten shillings in the 
pound income tax, he was still understating the neces- 
sities of the case. For even then there would still be 
left a considerable sum to be got by further economies 
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in consumption—economies which, as all the experience 
of this war has shown, can only be secured by the most 
drastic measures of taxation. This, after all, is what 
National Service means—this, and not the forcible 
seizure of other persons to do the fighting that we are 
loth to sacrifice our own incomes for. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
CENSORSHIP 


HE faults of the censorship fall, roughly, into 

two classes. The first is that of blunders 

in detail committed by minor officials. The 

second is that of blunders in policy, for which the heads 

of the Departments, and ultimately the Government, 
are in a much more real sense responsible. 

Recent instances of the first class, which will occur to 
everybody, are the egregious attempts of the Press 
Bureau to expurgate quotations from Kipling and 
Browning, or that of the censor at Sir John French's 
Headquarters to suppress a tribute to German bravery. 
In the palmy days, when Sir F. E. Smith ruled the Press 
Bureau, the thing was much worse ; and it constantly 
happened that the same message, submitted by different 
news agencies or newspapers, was both prohibited and 
permitted in the course of the same evening. If subse- 
quent heads of the Bureau have done nothing else, they 
have at least secured uniformity in its decisious night by 
night. But its standard of efficiency is still too low; 
and probably is so, in the main, for the reason hinted by 
Sir John Simon in his letter to the Press on the subject 
—namely, that the appointment of many members of 
the Press Bureau staff is not in the hands of its directors, 
but in those of the War Office and the Admiralty. In 
theory it may be an excellent plan to entrust the censor- 
ship to military and naval authorities ; but in practice 
it seems to mean that they designate for this work 
officers whom they consider unfit for any other. The 
resulting mistakes and futilities are for the most part 
trivial, and oftener supply matter for laughter than for 
tears. Yet they play their cumulative part in under- 
mining the confidence of the nation at large in the 
efficiency and the veracity of its rulers. 

Much more serious are the blunders of the second 
class. In regard to nearly all of them the question 
involved is the same. Is the object of the censorship to 
withhold information from the enemy, or is it also to 
withhold from our own people information which, 
though it is known to the enemy, is thought unedifying 
for our people to know? The former policy is un- 
exceptionable ; the latter, in dealing with the British 
people, is surely a most disastrous policy. Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster (as he then was) first formally initiated it. 
He told the House of Commons that he considered it 
part of his duty to censor statements which would have 
an unduly depressing effect on the public. This did not 
mean that the censorship interfered with any propaganda 
of mistrust and pessimism that might be carried on by 
innuendoes and headlines and leading articles. What it 
did mean was that the Censor mutilated and distorted 
the German official bulletins ; that it constantly pro- 
hibited the reprinting of articles from the Press of 





neutral countries (though these articles were, of course, 
accessible to Germany in the original); and that news 
of British set-backs, well known to those who had in- 
flicted them, was in repeated instances withheld from 
British publication. Sir John Simon, when he took the 
censorship over, disclaimed this silly idea of doping our 
own public, and roundly promised Parliament that 
nothing should be censored except what would help the 
enemy. But he has not kept his promise, and the doping 
goes on as regularly as ever. Its effect at home has been 
to invest the bogies of the professional pessimists with 
a plausibility that they would otherwise have lacked. 
Its effect abroad in neutral countries (where it is easily 
seen through) has been to alienate sympathy and respect 
from us, as nothing else has done. Great Britain has 
been made to figure among the nations as the ostrich 
sticking its head into the sand—the inference to be 
drawn from the performance as to the state of mind of 
the ostrich being as unavoidable as it is in fact false. 

Official defenders of the censorship usually plead the 
extreme difficulty of their task and the frailty of human 
nature. “ You charge us with mistakes,’ they say ; 
“very well: show us the censorship which has ever 
been blameless.” Up to a certain point this is a good 
defence for blunders of detail ; though one might think 
it possible to provide censors sufficiently versed in the 
rudiments of letters not to start censoring hackneyed 
poetical quotations. But it is no defence whatever for 
the more serious blunders in policy. For these other 
pleas are put forward. We are told that if the German 
official bulletin (or an article in an Italian or American 
paper) is reprinted in an English paper, it will be taken 
to have received an English imprimatur, and its foreign 
readers will deem it to be incapable of contradiction. 
If there is any truth in this far-fetched argument, it 
could be easily met by prefixing an express disclaimer of 
confirmation or denial to every bulletin, article, or story 
reprinted in this way. And that is so evident that the 
whole plea wears a grotesquely disingenuous air. The 
real trouble is that the Government as a whole have 
never yet bothered themselves to think what a very 
important war factor the censorship has become in an 
age of newspapers and a land of democracy. They have 
never, apparently, laid down any code of principles on 
which the censorship should act. They have left it 
nearly all to their officials, who have gravitated towards 
the instinctive official attitude of preferring mystery to 
publicity, and treating public interest as if it were im- 
pertinent curiosity. 

The first thing needful is such a code of principles. 
Probably the best way would be to appoint a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to draw one up. 
It could hear evidence from editors, and also from the 
Government Departments ; and its report should be the 
subject of a Parliamentary debate, in which the line of 
the Government could be defined. The official code 
would then be issued with Government authority ; and 
everybody—the censors, the censored, and the reading 
public—would know far better where they stood. And 
it would almost certainly be a better code. Many rules 
now operative could not stand any sober overhauling. 
Take as an instance the German official bulletins. The 
censorship has four alternative courses open to it in 
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dealing with them. It could (1) permit them to be 
printed as issued ; (2) forbid them to be printed at all ; 
(3) cut bits out of them, and allow it to be indicated that 
cuts have been made ; (4) cut bits out, and by forbidding 
it to be indicated that cuts have been made, give a 
distorted and often quite false idea of what the Germans 
have said. Clearly a good deal may be urged in favour 
of either of the first three alternatives; the only one 
that on any view seems indefensible is the fourth. Yet 
this is the very one which our censorship at present 
follows. 

Given a clear and well-considered code of rules, the 
task of getting the rules nationally applied ought to be- 
come a good deal easier than it has been hitherto. The 
Minister responsible for the censorship will no longer be 
the worried defender of a confused lot of hugger-mugger 
propositions foisted on him by his officials or Lord 
Kitchener’s or Mr. Balfour’s ; but will perform the more 
normal and measurable function of seeing that his 
officials carry out Parliament’s instructions with dili- 
gence, capacity, and discretion. He ought to be charged 
with a more definite and unevadable responsibility than 
Sir John Simon admits, and for this purpose to have 
fuller powers over the appointment of his staff. And 
both his and their tasks would be greatly lightened if 
the code of rules made it compulsory for all newspapers 
to submit all matter of certain specified kinds to the 
Press Bureau. There can be little doubt that the 
present system of purely optional submission, besides 
putting a premium on unpatriotism among newspapers, 
greatly hampers the work of the Bureau. 

It appears hardly necessary to labour the point that 
the present defects in the censorship call out for removal. 
Its mischief is patent. It has persistently lowered our 
prestige abroad and our nerve at home. It threatens to 
involve us in still worse bewilderments. Si monumentum 
quaeris, circumspice. At the same time, to escape 
exaggeration, let us frankly acknowledge two things. 
One is that the censorship has never made it impossible 
for people in this country, who took trouble and had the 
necessary training, to form a pretty adequate idea of the 
military events. We have no patience with members of 
Parliament clamouring for information which can be got 
without clamour, and talking as if the Allies’ cupboard 
contained nothing but skeletons, which it was Parlia- 
ment’s chief duty to disclose. The truth about “ the 
truth about the war” is that, details apart, there is 
almost nothing the Government can tell us about our 
position and our prospects that we do not know already. 
The other point is, that though the average untrained 
newspaper reader has had anything bui a fair chance of 
judging military events fairly, the defects of the Press 
have done even more to blind and puzzle him than those 
of the censorship. ‘“ Bright’ headlines and “ bright ” 
arrangement have become such a vogue in the last 
twenty years, attempts at due proportions and focus 
have grown so rare in the penny newspapers and so non- 
existent in the halfpenny ones, that for readers who 
cannot do their own proportioning and focussing the 
daily paper is often a daily deception. Perhaps the 
most misleading of all its features are the sensational 
contents-bills, particularly those of the evening papers, 
which placard the streets and stations nightly with the 





silliest of rumours in the biggest of type. There seems 
to us a pretty strong case for prohibiting newspaper 
contents-bills in war time altogether. 


IRELAND AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


R. REDMOND’S recent doings have caused 
M a good deal of uneasiness in that section of 
Nationalist opinion which supports his 
policy with certain reservations. He had conferred with 
Lord Kitchener on Irish recruiting. His newspapers 
were discouraging the adoption by Irish public bodies 
of resolutions hostile to conscription, and his agents 
had renewed the talk about bringing the Nationalist 
Volunteers under Government control for purposes of 
“home defence.’’ The secret is not yet out; but the 
Irish leader’s appearance at the Viceregal Lodge last 
week reveals at least the direction in which he progresses. 
Mr. Redmond there met, in presence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, his fellow Irishmen, the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Lord Londonderry and Colonel 
Crawford, Covenanters and advocates of national 
service, to discuss with them the means whereby the 
demand for more men from Ireland might be met. 
There have been from the beginning (it should be 
remembered) three points of view in the matter of 
Ireland’s duty in the war. The first is the Sinn Feiner’s 
(“Ireland has no quarrel with any country except 
England”). From the second emerges the conception 
best described as that of limited liability; from the 
third Ireland’s duty is precisely similar to that of Great 
Britain. Early in the war Mr. Redmond and his party 
seemed to waver between the second and third stand- 
points ; but the Viceregal meeting seems to show that 
they have definitely approached the third. It now 
only remains for the conscriptionist party in Ireland to 
persuade the Irish leader on the question of necessity. 

That, however, will be a difficult, perhaps an im- 
possible task, and Mr. Redmond has already disap- 
pointed those who described his appearance at the 
Viceregal Lodge as a “miraculous” event. In his 
speech to his supporters in the Mansion House on 
Monday he declaimed against the “ conscriptionist 
conspiracy” of rich men. By appearing at the Vice- 
regal conference he had associated himself with the 
opinion that the voluntary system is on its trial—in 
Ireland as in England. But his Mansion House speech 
shows that he does not think the trial is being fairly 
conducted; and, therefore, he is not committed to 
abide by its results. The anti-conscriptionists in Ire- 
land breathe freely again, though they would mostly 
prefer that Mr. Redmond should base his objection to 
conscription on Nationalist grounds, without reference 
to the political situation in England. 

Lord Wimborne stated at the Viceregal meeting that 
81,000 Irishmen have joined the Army since the begin- 
ning of the war, and General Friend made the important 
announcement that henceforward 1,100 recruits will be 
required weekly from Ireland in order to fill up the 
wastage in Irish battalions. Lord Wimborne’s figures 
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caused no surprise, for the Dublin correspondent of the 
Times had kept us accurately informed of the progress 
of Irish recruiting. Lord Kitchener, in a letter to the 
meeting, used the phrase, “ magnificent response ”’ ; 
Ireland, hitherto (Ulster largely helping), has done as 
well as many parts of the United Kingdom. But what 
of the future? Those who hold that the country 
cannot produce, or rather spare, many more men point 
to the fact that we entered the war in a condition totally 
unlike that of England. One half of our population 
had been lost in the previous seventy years, and the 
other half over-taxed, according to the report of a 
British Commission, to the extent of a nation’s ransom. 
Hence, the theory of our “ limited liability.” Certainly 
Ireland cannot “ afford ’’ the war, as the Chief Secretary, 
who framed his Home Rule Bill on the assumption that 
the limits of her taxable capacity had been reached, 
would be the first to admit. She is, however, a belliger- 
ent, and recognises, therefore, that a defeat in war 
would be worse than any immediate loss of wealth. 
She must bear a part of the oppressive burden, as New 
Ireland, the pro-war Nationalist journal, which has 
formulated the theory of limited liability, points out ; 
only “her case is so different from that of the Great 
Powers that she is justified in demanding exemptions.” 

By his attitude towards the Budget Mr. Redmond 
manifested even more markedly the Unionist principles 
which for the time being guide his political conduct. 
The Budget strikes very hardly at Ireland, and yet 
neither Mr. Redmond nor any member of his party 
has enquired how the Irish as a nation can support the 
new taxation. Their organs in the Press are content 
to observe that the country, meaning the still-united 
Kingdom, will fight to “its last penny as well as to its 
last drop of blood.”’ The Viceregal Conference on 
recruiting ought certainly to be followed by a conference 
on means of economising in the Irish administration ; 
it will be clearly stated, in order to ensure the attendance 
of Lord Londonderry and the Primate, that the need is 
an Imperial, not a local one. The situation created by 
the war offers a splendid opportunity for experiments 
in logical Unionism. 

The Conscription controversy, however, threatens to 
deprive Mr. Redmond of his ability to negotiate on 
Imperial matters with his Irish political opponents. 
The Primate, his collaborator at the Viceregal Lodge, 
has cried: “God save Ireland from the disgrace of 
being excused national service!’’ Irish Unionists, and 
particularly the Ulstermen, will be fiercely on the 
Conscriptionist side in any struggle that may come. If 
the Conscriptionists win, Mr. Redmond may fall back 
on the Nationalist argument for Irish exemption, and 
possibly gain his point. In that event Unionist Ulster 
will not necessarily insist on inclusion in the compulsory 
scheme ; already the Belfast Press doubt if “ Ulster ” 
should supply any more men to fight the battles of the 
“cowardly population” that inhabits the rest of 
Ireland! But the decision of “ Ulster,” whatever it 
may be, will be accompanied by the stirring up of much 
bad blood. Meanwhile, the most varying estimates are 
made as to the amount, and the character, of the resist- 
ance with which the enforcement of national service in 


Ireland would meet; all that is known is that Mr. 
Redmond lacks the power and prestige to dictate an 
unpopular cause to the people with success. 


THE BLUE PENCIL 
F the Press Censorship does not grow more effective, 
I it at least grows more amusing. Last week it 
was Mr. Kipling who came under the blue pencil ; 
this week it is Browning ; to-morrow, perhaps, it will 
be the Holy Bible. The blue pencil is mightier than the 
sword, and many a line that has escaped unscathed from 
the battle will perish, an armless, legless, headless 
wreck, in the Press Bureau. Browning entered the 
Censor’s office a poet, and came out hobbling on crutches 
of prose. The Times correspondent had attempted to 
convey the fury of the English assault with shell and 
gas at Hulluch by quoting the lines from the Soliloquy 
in a Spanish Cloister : 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if the others fail. 
Now we can easily imagine a censor, in the most 
correct period of the reign of Queen Victoria, making a 
slight emendation of the lines so that the first of them 


would read : 
° Twenty-nine distinct d———nations. 


It was a matter of conscience with high-minded persons 
during that reign never to let an oath reach the general 
eye until it had first been expurgated. They would 
pass the consonants of an oath, but there seemed to 
them to be a certain indecency in the vowels. This 
censorship of oaths, by the way, still persists in courts 
of law, where you will continually hear policemen in the 
course of their evidence utter sentences like: “ She 
called him a b—— y (pronounced “bee wye’’) old 
nut-eater.” The Press Bureau, however, does not 
resort to elegant disembowelments of the moral kind. 
It is not concerned for the souls of Englishmen, but 
for the brains of Germans. It regards the German as a 
kind of studious demon who can pick information off the 
barest bones of fact and figure. Hence it is determined 
that nothing of a precise or arithmetical nature must 
reach him. One must suspend the use of the multiplica- 
tion table, and put away one’s abacus till the end of the 
war. So, at least, one gathers from the fact that the 
Times was only permitted to quote the lines from 
Browning in a mutilated prose in which the word 
“ different ’’ was substituted for the number twenty- 
nine : 
Different damnations, one sure if the others fail. 
We wonder why the Press Bureau does not take the 
obvious course of instructing all war correspondents 
in future, when they feel tempted to give a number, 
to put “ different’ instead. Thus, should a journalist 
wish to describe a camp concert during Christmas 
week at which the carol, 1 Saw Three Ships, happened 
to be sung, he might give the title of the song as : 
I saw different ships come sailing in. 

To quote the line accurately might be to give naval 
information to the enemy. And, under the present 
system, is there anything wildly improbable in the 
Censor’s insisting upon such a misquotation? Every 
censorship, indeed, is in danger of bringing about such 
eccentricities. There was once an Ulster Protestant 
newspaper which censored the titles of Catholic priests, 
making it a rule that no priest should be referred to as 
Father So-and-So, but always as the Rev. Mr. So-and- 
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So. The result was that it came out one day with the 
report of a concert in which it was announced that 
‘“* Mr. Gordon had giveri a spirited rendering of the well- 
known song, ‘The Rev. Mr. O’Flynn.’” The Daily 
News recently quoted a comparable anecdote, the 
authenticity of which it did not guarantee, about a 
Russian censor who struck out the phrase “ by general 
desire *’ from an article on the ground that there was 
no general of the name. Farcical though the anecdote 
is, it is scarcely a parody on the action of the official 
in the English Censor’s office who recently altered Mr. 
Kipling’s line, 
The captains and the kings depart, 


9 


into “ The captains depart ’”’ on the ground that, as no 
kings had been present, it was inaccurate to say that 
any had departed. 

These, however, are but the comic side of the censor- 
ship. If the Censor did nothing worse than mutilate 
the poets, all of us except the poets would forgive him. 
What fills us with despair is that, at a time when it is, 
above all, necessary to impress upon the public that 
intelligence is in power, he should have instituted a 
reign of unintelligence and thereby weakened the con- 
fidence of the people in their rulers. And when we refer 
to the Censor, we are not thinking merely of the Press 
Bureau in Whitehall, but of the censorship at head- 
quarters in France—of the entire system, indeed, of 
concealment and obfuscation and hugger-mugger as at 
present practised. The object of the establishment of 
the censorship was to obfuscate the Germans, not to 
obfuscate Englishmen, and yet we find it again and again 
deliberately concealing from English readers facts 
which are known to every German schoolboy. On one 
famous occasion American papers pouring into this 
country and into Germany contained photographs of 
an event which was forbidden to be mentioned in the 
English Press. This is but one of a long chain of 
mystifications which have just culminated in the 
mystification about Hill 70. Clearly it is not the Germans 
from whom the censorship is in these cases anxious to 
conceal things. The censorship is justified in throwing 
as much dust as it can in the eyes of the Germans ; it 
is not justified in stuffing as much cotton-wool as it can 
in the ears of the English. It reached the nadir of 
vexatious stupidity—it was the censorship at head- 
quarters in this instance—when it excised from Mr. 
Buchan’s recent despatch an acknowledgment of the 
bravery of the German soldiers. That excision, we 
believe, did almost as much to horrify the public at home 
as a military disaster would have done. They felt 
the suppression like a buffet in the face. They felt 
that they were not being treated as sportsmen, or 
gentlemen, or as any type of human being for whom 
they had any respect—that they were being lied to, 
like children in the dentist’s chair. They knew in 
their instincts that, on the day on which England 
would be unfit boldly to face the fact that its enemies 
are brave, it would no longer be a nation fit for either 
peace or war. That would be the servile state in- 
deed. We do not think we have exaggerated the 
despair and disgust with which the intelligent public 
heard of the suppression of Mr. Buchan’s admission of 
the courage of the German soldiers. And we take this 
despair and disgust as a very splendid sign. It means 
that the English people are saner and finer than their 
censors give them credit for. They wish to win this war 


not by running away from facts, but by running to meet 
them. 


Few chapters in the history of the ‘war will be less 
creditable than that which tells of the censorship, 
If anyone takes the trouble to preserve the multitude 
of its suppressions and communications, it ought to be 
of infinite value to some future historian of the official 
mind at the beginning of the twentieth century. Nothing 
is beneath its notice—not even reviews of books which 
have no relation whatever to operations of war. It has 
on occasion forbidden the Press to quote what has 
already been published in books. It has even forbidden 
one paper to quote what has already appeared in 
another. Rumour in Fleet Street has it that on one 
occasion the Daily Mail was forbidden to quote from 
the Times. On one occasion a foreign correspondent 
was summoned to Scotland Yard for having cabled to 
his paper in Russia an item of news which had appeared 
in a London evening paper. And who does not remember 
how at the outbreak of the war Sir Edward Grey's 
speech expounding British policy was not allowed to 
be cabled to the American Press? What a feast of 
unreason it allseems! And what service does it do any- 
body under the sun? One of the worst features of the 
censorship is that, as it is at present worked, it is willingto 
wound but yet afraid to strike—or incapable of striking. 
It works in such a way as to penalise those papers 
which do not ignore it. The Star was forbidden to 
publish the story of the great explosion in the spring 
at the Okta munition works. The Evening News 
published the story apparently without having sub- 
mitted it, and yet nothing has happened to the Evening 
News, neither have the heavens fallen. As _ things 
stand at present, editors have again and again the 
experience of seeing their rivals publishing news of 
sensational interest which they themselves have been 
forbidden by the Censor to print. And nothing ever 
happens. It is because it works so unevenly as well as 
so unintelligently that the Press is in general rebellion 
against the censorship. It would submit to a dic- 
tatorship almost more readily than to an institution 
which does not seem to know its own mind. 

At the same time it is only fair to remember that 
any office staffed with men armed with blue pencils 
is bound to work unsatisfactorily. Put a blue pencil 
in a man’s hand and he feels he is not doing his duty 
unless he is using it. Everyone who has ever worked 
in the office of a daily paper knows what an eternal 
feud exists between the reporters and the sub- 
editors. The reporters regard the sub-editors as men 
who mutilate their work out of sheer destructive malice. 
The sub-editors, on the other hand, regard themselves 
as men who have to justify their existence, and as they 
wield the blue pencil they experience something of the 
glow of artistic creation. They like to feel that an article 
which has passed through their hands does not leave it 
quite the same article, like some old play that Shake- 
speare had refurbished for the Globe Theatre. And 
there is this further point to be considered in the psy- 
chology of sub-editors: a sub-editor is always playing 
for safety. The general public has a way of thinking of 
journalists as men who are aiming at sensation at all 
costs. The sub-editor, as a matter of fact, more often 
is aiming at safety at all costs. When he is in doubt 
about anything, he (in the technical phrase) kills it. 
He is in nine cases out of ten a man who takes no risks. 
He knows that a mistake may cost him his position, 
so he slaughters sentences right and left merely on 
suspicion. He has not time to consider them carefully ; 
let him suspect them ever so slightly, and out they must 
go. We imagine that here we have an explanation of 
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the wildest absurdities of the censorship. Our Censors 
are apparently simply amateur sub-editors, playing 
for safety in a more than usually dangerous crisis. 
That is why, in the pressure of work, they use their blue 
pencils with such a blind magnificence. There is no 
cure for it, we imagine, except that they should have 
clear instructions that their sole business is to prevent 
the Germans from getting military information which 
they do not already possess. Any other object of the 
Press Bureau can be achieved by a system of prosecu- 
tions of flagrant offenders against the necessities of 
war time. The Censor must not work in the spirit of a 
priest overlooking the choice of books in a village free 
library, but in the spirit of an admiral preventing the 
leakage of supplies into the hands of the enemy. That 
is his only useful function. 


BEFORE THE DAWN OF ART 


N a recent paper in the Philosophical Transactions 
I of the Royal Society of London Mr. Edward 
Heron-Allen describes the nature of the shells 
in some of the Foraminifera or chalk-forming animals, 
and propounds the theory that we cannot ascribe to 
these unicellular creatures anything short of “ intelli- 
gence." We need not quarrel over words : the important 
fact which this expert observer has brought to light is 
that these relatively simple animals sometimes exhibit 
consistent selection in taking to themselves the materials 
used in shell-formation, and that they sometimes use 
this material in a singularly effective manner. Most of 
the Foraminifera make shells of lime, which are secreted 
in the surface layer of the living matter, and are often 
of thrilling beauty. Many of them, as everyone knows, 
have entered very considerably into the formation of 
chalk cliffs—deposits on the floor of bygone seas; 
many of them are accumulating to-day as Foraminiferal 
ooze in some of the great oceanic abysses. The cal- 
careous shells are often exquisite, and one can spend days 
of joy lingering over the beauty feast which they spread 
before us. Wheels and spirals, globes and cones, fans 
and trumpets, towers and cupolas—what a wealth of 
form there is among these atomies with their hundreds 
of different species! One of the many interesting 
features is that certain of the shapes point forward to 
the shells of Cephalopod and Gasteropod molluscs. 

The lime shells of Foraminifera have been familiar 
for many generations, and no one has pretended to 
understand them. They are secreted—simply secreted ! 
—by organless individuals, each a drop of protoplasm 
which streams out into the water in a changeful network 
of delicate threads. Some salt of lime is absorbed from 
the sea water; it passes through the plasmic laboratory ; 
it is laid down as an arabesque of translucent marble. 
That is all! We cannot explain how Globigerina makes 
its beautiful shell any more than we can explain how 
the nightingale makes his song or the poet his epic. 
Indeed, we are intellectually farthest from any under- 
standing of the Globigerina’s poem. 

But what prompted us in this discussion had to do 
not with calcareous shells, but with those that are built 
up of extrinsic particles selected from the surroundings. 
It is of the so-called arenaceous Foraminifera that 
Mr. Heron-Allen has such wonderful things to tell us, 
and it is obvious at once that the problem is here more 
accessible—that is to say, more readily attacked by 
way of experiment, such as Mr. Heron-Allen has, we 
believe, the patience and ingenuity to devise. In the 
case of calcareous shells the material that is taken in is 


invisible ; its transformation (if any) is invisible; all 
that we do observe is the rising of a visible and tangible 
edifice in the transparent medium of the Foraminifer’s 
protoplasm. But the arenaceous forms use visible 
ready-made building materials, and make of them an 
encasement. This is sometimes beautiful, oftener 
perhaps simply quaint; the interest centres in the 
selection of the materials and in the effective architecture. 
First as to selection: a particular kind of Foraminifer 
surrounded by an embarrassing wealth of alternatives 
will have none of them save intact sponge-spicules, 
out of which a transparent test is built up. Another 
kind will use only grains of quartz, and a third flakes of 
mica. What experiment will show is whether this 
particulate utilisation of certain materials is obligatory 
or facultative? Is past experience so enregistered 
within the cell that the searching living threads will 
respond to sponge-spicule only ? Or would the creature 
take Echinoderm fragments in default of anything else ? 
Quite extraordinary is the case of a species of Technitella 
which makes its test of Echinoderm plates, and, having 
no definite oral aperture, sends its living threads flowing 
through the pores which these plates possess. How 
interesting, too, is the morsel of fact that one type that 
makes a shell of sponge-spicules will only use them intact, 
while another type will only use them broken! It has 
been suggested that when the materials used by a parti- 
cular type are all of the same kind, and therefore of the 
same specific gravity, they will lie at the same level in 
the ooze; and so it may be in some cases. But that this 
is not all is proved by individuals which make the bulk 
of the shell of microscopic quartz grains, but interpolate 
at intervals little gems of garnet, magnetite, and perhaps 
topaz. 

Speaking of a Foraminifer common on the rocks of 
the Mixon Beacon, a couple of miles out to sea from the 
point of Selsey Bill, Mr. Heron-Allen writes : “ Among 
the shells of this species, the majority of which are neatly 
constructed in the ordinary way, of very small quartz 
grains, built together with a brilliantly white or deeply 
ferruginous cement (which gives a very distinctive 
colouring to the shells), frequent specimens are found 
which have selected and built into their shells relatively 
large fragments of these gem materials, and though 
even I would shrink from suggesting the inclusion among 
the higher qualities of Foraminiferal protoplasm of 
an ‘esthetic sense,’ the selection of these grains of 
markedly higher specific gravity by a very restricted 
proportion of the animals of this species seems to me 
to be exceedingly significant. It affords a parallel to 
the instances of selection, by different species living 
on the same bottom, and surrounded by the same 
materials, of entirely different elements, to which Lister 
has called attention.”” In contrast to a shell of quartz 
grains we may mention that of a species of Reophax— 
a fragile many-chambered tube built of infinitesimally 
small flakes of mica, joined at their extreme margins 
by chitinous material. When the animal is living this 
delicate covering is pliable like chain armour. 

What Mr. Heron-Allen is bold enough to call “ in- 
telligence”” is even more strikingly exhibited by the 
effective manner in which some of the shell-builders 
use their materials. Many years ago Canon Norman de- 
scribed how Technitella (i.e., “ the little workman”) builds 
its shell of fragments of minute sponge needles, “ laid 
down in regular order side by side, and cemented with 
a mortar composed probably of the finest dust of 
quartz, so that the whole test is of exquisite snowy 
whiteness.”” But the accidental breakage of the shell 
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of a species of Technitella revealed to Mr. Heron-Allen 
and his skilful collaborator, Mr. Earland, an even 
more striking fact. The whole shell-wall consists of 
two distinct layers of spicules, an outer layer with their 
long axis parallel to that of the test, and an inner 
layer at right angles to those outside, “ giving as close 
an approximation to the woof and warp of a textile 
fabric as is possible with a rigid non-flexible material 
such as sponge-spicules.”” When we remember that 
this is no matter of “ organic crystallisation,’ but the 
result of placing extraneous materials, selectively 
gathered, in a definite and singularly effective arrange- 
ment, we feel that we are approaching the dawn of 
art. It is obvious that by the crossing of the two 
layers of spicules “ the strength and resistance of the 
test to strain is enormously increased.”’ In some cases 
the use of the spicules is probably protective against 
the attacks of minute burrowing worms, for long sponge- 
spicules radiate out in all directions, forming an effec- 
tive chevaux de frise either at the mouth of the shell or 
all over the body of the builder. 

Another extraordinary instance of unconscious skill 
is to be found in the shell of a species of Psammosphera 
dredged by Mr. Earland on the Goldseeker in the North 
Sea in happier days than these. This creature, which 
lives on very muddy parts of the sea-floor, uses long 
sponge-spicules (2-3 mm. in length) to form the founda- 
tion-poles of an open framework or chamber. ‘ The 
open spaces in the wall are then filled in with fragments 
of spicules carefully selected for length so as exactly to 
fill the spaces that are to form the walls of the test, an 
awkward triangular terminal space being frequently 
filled in with a truncated triaxial spicule.” The 
creature lives in its roughly spherical house, and the 
projecting ends of the long spicules serve as “ catamaran 
spars ’’ to support the whole on the surface layer of the 
ooze. And the wonder of adaptation does not end here, 
for we read that a second and often a third individual 
will in the building of its house make use of the extreme 
ends of long spicules which project from its neighbour’s 
construction. Two or three individuals united in this 
way by their “catamaran spars” remain entirely 
distinct organisms, “their only connection with one 
another being a purely utilitarian one, the association 
offering greater resistance to the mud than a single 
individual can attain.’ It is, as Mr. Heron-Allen says, 
like the beginning of a “ social instinct.”” We make 
no apology for quoting these details, for the discoveries 
are of high importance, increasing our appreciation of 
the subtlety of living organisms even in their relatively 
simple unicellular expression. As we have noted, 
recourse must be had to tough-minded and sceptical 
experiment (and happily it is not difficult to keep 
Foraminifera alive in artificial conditions), but it seems 
at present that we must attribute to creatures at the 
level of the Protozoa some of that skilfulness in the 
use of materials which we are familiar with at higher 
reaches of the animal kingdom—among the _ tube- 
building worms, the tailor-crabs, the hive-bees, the 
trap-door and web-spinning spiders, and so on up to 
the nest-building birds. Just as we have rational skill 
and intelligent skill and instinctive skill, so perhaps 
we have in these Foraminifera organic skill, when the 
simple individuality, pulling itself together, acts as a 
unity and then perhaps feels itself as one. For it is 
not fantastic to suppose that in such critical moments 
of endeavour and adventure consciousness first found, 
and still finds, its simplest glimmering expression. 
Perhaps we are nearer the truth in supposing that 





Technitella says to itself in a quiet way of its own, 
*Anch’io sono pittore,’”’ than in supposing that its 
artifice is describable in terms of surface-tension. Those 
interested in these deep problems will watch with interest 
the progress of Mr. Heron-Allen’s and Mr. Earland’s 
investigations in continuance of those of which we have 
here given some indication. It is difficult indeed to 
break off. How extraordinarily quaint, for instance, 
it is to read of the probability at least that Saccammina 
now and then breaks down its barns to build greater, 
“* re-dissolving the cement with which its house is built, 
with a view to increasing its size by the interstitial addi- 
tion from within of stored material ’’! How we are made 
to think by the story of Marsipella spiralis, which 
arranges its borrowed sponge-spicules in a left-handed 
spiral and embeds them firmly in cement, thus improving 
on the shell of its neighbour-species Marsipella cylin- 
drica, which forms a long and exceedingly friable tube! 
“It would appear that a long series of generations of 
Marsipella cylindrica having suffered from this extreme 
friability, it was left for Marsipella spiralis to make the 
same great discovery as did the prehistoric genius who 
invented string—it has clearly realised that a twisted 
yarn is stronger than an untwisted wisp of fibre.” 
This description is indeed rather more anthromorphic 
in phraseology than we care for, but we venture to 
think that it errs on the right side. Claparéde and 
Lachmann, writing in 1858 (when the Origin of Species 
was published), spoke of the “ absurdity ’”’ of supposing 
that the complicated shell of a Foraminifer could be 
secreted by “an amorphous and scarcely organised 
mass of jelly.” ‘“‘ The animal cannot be just a mass of 
sarcode.”” Something is now known in regard to the 
intricacy of protoplasmic organisation, but we, speaking 
for ourselves, would still say: “‘ The animal cannot be 
just a mass of sarcode.” It is that, no doubt, but there 
is another side to the little fraction of reality which we 
call Technitella. It is a psycho-physical individuality 
whose experiments in self-expression include a masterly 
treatment of sponge-spicules, and illustrate that organic 
skill which came before the dawn of art. 
J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
THE NEW INCOME TAX 


To the Editor of Taz New SrTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—An argument based on the unreasonableness of a 600 per 
cent. increase of taxation is not in itself a strong one. For if taxa- 
tion was being newly imposed, even to the extent of a penny, 
on any class previously exempt, it could be denounced as a pre- 
posterous rise of over a million per cent. There might, of course, 
be good reasons against the proposal, but this would not be one 
of them—Yours, etc., OuIveR LODGE. 

Mariemont, Edgbaston. 

October 16th. 


[We agree, of course ; indeed, we called attention to this very 
point by way of warning when the question of percentages first 
arose in connection with the increase of taxation. But the fact 
that the use of percentages may be misleading where very little 
or no taxation has previously been paid does not lessen the great 
injustice which is threatened by Mr. McKenna’s Budget to the 
very large class of income-tax payers whose incomes are between, 
say, £180 and £500. Unless this class was too lightly taxed in 
proportion to its means before the war—which no one alleges—it 
is manifestly unfair to alter the incidence of the burden so as to 
place a heavier share upon it, and a smaller share upon the class 
to which Cabinet Ministers mostly belong.—Ep. N.S.] 


CHILDREN BETWEEN 1 AND ¢; YEARS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Your reviewer who dealt with the useful book entitled 
** Maternity,” went rather too far in one of his assertions—viz., 
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that “ nowhere does any public authority give any heed at all to 
the state of the children over twelve months old, during the years 
that elapse before they enter the schools of the Local Education 
Authority.” 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that these are the neglected 
vears, but let the pioneers at least have some credit if only that 
their work may be quoted as a precedent for less alert com- 
munities to follow. Quite two years ago Warrington appointed 
an additional lady visitor to look after children between 1 and 5 
years. Last year 1,088 visits were paid in relation to this work, 
and 98 visits to make enquiries into deaths of children of this age 

riod. This last piece of work is peculiarly useful where an 
unduly high proportion of deaths is uncertified. 

Bradford (to name another centre) has an extensive system, 
and the Chairman of the Committee concerned has just written 
a little book about it entitled “* Maternity and Child Welfare.” 

Unfortunately the L.G.B. is disposed drastically to curtail the 
extension of public health work at the present time. Under 
these circumstances it may be necessary to mark time in the 
adoption of new schemes, but it will be well to prepare a con- 
vincing case for new developments in maternity and child welfare 
work. Medical officers can do a great deal to present the facts 
which need to be appreciated before a large forward movement 
can be made. 

The death-rate between 1 and 5 years needs far more study 
than it has yet received. There is a common impression that this 
rate follows the infantile death rate in a fairly definite proportion. 
But this is by no means to be taken for granted. 

Take black Lancashire as an example, for the towns of over 
50,000 inhabitants for the four years 1907-10 inclusive. The 
four worst towns for infantile mortality are Burnley, Wigan, 
Preston, and Stockport. Whereas the four worst towns for deaths 
of children between 1 and 5 years are St. Helens, Salford, Liver- 
pool, and Wigan. Wigan is the only town common to the two 
lists. 

Among other factors in relation to deaths between 1 and 5 
years, there are three which need special consideration, viz. : 

1. The prevalence of a high birth-rate combined with low 
wages. In this connection the presence of an Irish population 
should be noted. In Lancashire a high birth-rate seems con- 
nected with a high death-rate among children from 1 to 5, while 
a low birth-rate in other towns is connected with a high infantile 
rate. 

2. The unsuitable feeding of the ex-suckling. The importance 
of breast feeding has been widely recognised for infants, but con- 
centrated attention ought now to be paid to the proper feeding 
of the weaned child. 

3. Care during convalescence. Probably the after effects are 
more deadly than the immediate effect of acute diseases. 

One minor but useful reform could be effected if the L.G.B. 
would request the local health authorities to notify the Guardians 
of all cases discharged from Infectious Diseases Hospitals where 
the families are already dependent on the minimum fare of out 
relief. Under present conditions children frequently do not 
come under the notice of the Poor Law Medical Officers either 
before or immediately after acute illness. Special nourishment, 
therefore, does not come in the way of the child wasted by 
illness.—Y ours, etc., Witrrip J. RowLanp. 

50 Whitefield Road, Warrington. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—May I be permitted to correct an extremely misleading 
statement in your “ Comments ” of the 9th of this month. 

Referring to the need for a minimum wage for women workers 
in munition factories, your contributor states that : ‘‘ Unless this 
is done, we shall find arising all over the country a new sweated 
industry, on the well-known ‘ team system’ sharpened and per- 
fected by the American device of ‘ Scientific Management.’ ” 

If your contributor will study the books written by Dr. F. W. 
Taylor, who introduced scientific management in America, he 
will find that the team system is utterly condemned, and also 
that scientific management is not a device for lowering wages 
and sweating labour, but an effective and honest method of raising 
the efficiency of an industrial organisation to a high standard, 
with the inevitable result of making possible the payment of high 
wages to the employee, at the same time giving a low labour cost 
to the employer.—Yours, etc., 

Axasparr D. McKuuop, B.Sc. (Eng.), C.E. 

Oakthorpe, Fog Lane, 

Manchester. 
October 18th. 


[Whatever Mr. F. W. Taylor may have thought of the team 








system, it is unfortunately possible to combine that system with 
the scientific speeding-up methods which he was largely respon- 
sible for inventing. We cannot enter into a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of “ scientific management ” in a footnote, 
but we may suggest to our correspondent that if he would study 
not merely Mr. Taylor’s books, but the actual history of scientific 
management in America, he might be a little less sure of its 
“* inevitable ” success.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE GEOGRAPHIA WAR MAPS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 


Sir,—It would appear that an attempt to be light-hearted 
about the science of geography is attended by serious risks. My 
criticism of the map in question was directed to two points—the 
confusion of railway lines of broad and narrow gauge, and an 
apparent plethora of hills in the neighbourhood of Bergues. As 
to the first fault, my general criticism appears to have been 
correct (¢.g., the Bray Dunes-Hondschoote-Bergues light railway), 
but I admit freely that my particular instance was completely 
in error. With regard to the hills, the mountainous appearance 
on this map of the neighbourhood of Bergues accorded neither 
with my own recollection of that region nor in three instances with 
the indication on a map issued by the French Staff which I 
bought there. The official publication omitted to notice ridges 
which appear on the Daily Telegraph map between Bergues and 
Warhem, south of Steene, and north of Soex; but since I am 
informed that these ridges, or some of them, actually appear 
upon another publication of the French Staff, the responsibility 
for my error must be shared by the French War Office, and will, 
I have no doubt, cause consternation in the Rue St. Dominique. 
My criticisms of this map were carefully limited in terms. But if 
I have done its author an injustice by expressive implication, 
no one could regret more sincerely anything that was unkind, or 
withdraw more completely anything that was inaccurate. The 
map-maker’s task in war time is not an easy one, and it was 
perhaps heartless to add to his anxieties the laborious business 
of analysing the mild jokes of a still milder layman.—Yours, etc., 

Poitier GUEDALLA. 

October 14. 


MAPS AND POLITICS 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—At a time when the British Public is endeavouring to 
learn politics and geography simultaneously by the aid of maps, 
Mr. Alexander Gross (manager of the map-making firm of 
** Geographia,”’ Ltd.) does well to defend the productions of his 
firm from charges of inaccuracy. The “ Geographia ’’ maps are, 
indeed, excellent : so useful and popular that I am prompted 
to draw the attention of their makers to a serious error which 
occurs in one entitled “‘ Territorial Complications in the Balkans,” 
which I first saw published in the Scotsman of August 23rd. 
This map serves admirably to emphasise the fact—discovered 
by the Entente too late—that the territorial questions are not 
four but one: that there is a fundamental unity in the problem 
and that its settlement could only be accomplished if Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece were to meet at a Round Table 
Conference undisturbed by alien influences from Budapest, 
Vienna, Berlin, Petrograd, Rome, Paris, or London. King 
Ferdinand and “ the Trade Union of Hohenzollern Kings in the 
Balkans” have succeeded in destroying that prospect: but 
though there are some melancholy and even desperate features in 
the present Balkan situation, there is nothing to be gained from 
violent recrimination or despair. The position is critical, but it 
is not lost. It can be retrieved: and will be. But nothing can 
prevent the recurrence of similar errors and crises and alarms 
except knowledge. British diplomats and the British people 
must acquire knowledge of the problems before them; and it 
was just because of the importance of conveying accurate know- 
ledge by means of maps that I felt compelled to criticise the 
** Geographia *” map in question, when I saw it last August in 
the Scotsman, in the following terms : 


What I have called “ the Southern Slav prospect on the Adriatic ” 
is not merely, as the draughtsman of your map appears to indicate, 
a question of “* possible outlets to the sea from Serbia”; it is really 
summed up in the question, “* What is the destiny of Dalmatia?” 
The map referred to is drawn in a manner which suggests that the 
Adriatic coast from Fiume to the Bocche di Cattaro lies outside the 
Balkans altogether, whereas that coast has now become the very key 
to the whole problem. To offer Serbia the Albanian ports of Durazzo 
and San Giovanni di Medua as her “ outlets,” and at the same time 
to deny her Dalmatia, would be a doubly flagrant violation of the 
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principle of nationality for which we have drawn the sword in this 
war. Serbia has no title to Albania; while, on the other hand, 
Dalmatia, despite many ancient and modern associations with Italy, 
is a land of Slavs, with only a tiny fringe of Italians here and there 
in the coastal towns. In recent years, indeed, it has become the 
nursery of the movement for Southern Slav unity. I do not deny that 
the Slav character of Dalmatia is a matter of controversy between 
Serbia and Italy, nor do I suggest, as some Serbophils do, that Italian 
claims (mainly historical and strategic) are negligible ; but I venture 
to say that to-day nine-tenths of the Dalmatian population are Slavs 
and on racial grounds must enter Jugoslavia, the new kingdom of the 
Southern Slavs which we hope to see emerge from this war. If for 
any reason whatever we withhold them from union with their Serb 
kinsmen, we shall be false to our own faith, and we shall inevitably 
pay the penalty in a renewal of war. For the incorporation of Dalmatia 
in Italy would place Italy in irreconcilable opposition to the whole of 
Jugoslavia, and before long we should see Rome playing that role in 
the Balkans which has brought Vienna to such disaster. No friend 
of Italy can do other than grieve at such a prospect ; still less can any 
friend of Jugoslavia rejoice, for the only beneficiary of such a policy 
would be Austria, the enemy of both. The peace and free development 
of the Balkans will depend very largely upon cordial relations between 
Latin and Slav on the shores of the Adriatic. 


Yours, etc., 
A. F. WuytTe. 


IHIouse of Commons. 


HOME HELPS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—At a time when the death rate is already higher and the 
birth rate lower than in any previous record of modern times, 
it is evident that we can afford to neglect no possible measures 
for the welfare of our mothers and babies. For this reason the 
**Home Helps Society’ has come into existence. The home 
help is generally a middle-aged widow or spinster, and she goes 
daily to working-class houses where the mother is laid up for 
the time, to look after the home and children until she is well 
again. A society has just been formed to train and supply 
such women for various districts in London, thus effecting the 
double purpose of giving a profession to the elderly women, 
unskilled in all but domestic work, whose employment is such 
a difficult problem, and of satisfying a very long felt want in the 
homes of those who cannot afford the luxury of a servant, and 
who in illness are dependent on the kindness of a chance neighbour 
or relative. Nor should we attempt to replace these in many 
cases where, in spite of the claims of their own homes, they 
ungrudgingly do all that is necessary: but every nurse and 
midwife in London can tell gruesome stories of half drunk and 
wholly incapable women hurriedly summoned in time of need, 
because there was no one else, and left in sole charge of a helpless 
mother and little children ; while it is no uncommon thing to 
find a woman dragging herself about, at the wash-tub perhaps, 
a day or two after her baby’s birth, because the work must be 
done. For such as these the Home Help has proved a veritable 
** Angel in the House.” One example, taken at random from 
many, will suffice : 





Mrs. F. was desperately ill and the baby and four small children 
were being terribly neglected when the Home Help was sent in. She 
took entire charge of the house, which she kept “ like a new pin,” and 
she quite won the children’s hearts, so that when the mother recovered 
enough to be sent away for a little change, she was more than content 
to leave them under the care of the Home Help, whe went in daily 
at 6.30 and stayed with them until the father returned from work in 
the evening. 


In very many cases, however, it is quite impossible for the 
families to pay a living wage for the help, and for these funds 
are badly needed to enable the Society to supplement their 
payments. A provident scheme is also being arranged by which 
they can pay in small weekly contributions, from 1d. upwards, 
towards the services of a Home Help in time of need. 

The Central Committee on Women’s Employment has for 
the last year been training such women and sending them to 
necessitous homes where there was sickness. They have been 
an immense success, but relief funds are no longer available 
for the purpose, and it, therefore, was decided to start a society, 
in connection with the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity 
Centres. Lady Crewe has kindly consented to be Hon. Treasurer, 
and the Queen has expressed her interest and has sent a donation. 
I shall be very lad to receive any contributions or to give further 
information.—yYours, etc., (Miss) W. H. Mosrerty 

(Hon. Sec. Home Helps Society). 


4 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 





Miscellany 
DURKHEIM 


‘“* What dost thou chiefly learn by these Commandment ? ” 
“I learn two things : my duty towards God, and my duty towards 
my Neighbour.” 
Y duty towards God was short and simple ; it was 
M inspired by a fervour, an almost ecstasy, that carried 
one safely to the rather breathless end. My duty 
towards my neighbour was long, difficult, intricate, full of 
pit-falls to the unwary, and happy the “ good child” who 
reached the goal without a stumble. One thing was clear. 
No “ good child,” no honoured parent ever doubted that his 
duty towards God and his duty towards his neighbour 
were distinct ; separate though compatible. He had learnt 
* two things.” 

And now comes Professor Durkheim* and tells us they are 
one; that in intent God is your Neighbour—the capital 
letter is justified. 

To the most up-to-date and open-minded catechumen this 
pronouncement comes at first as a shock. Is not this sheer 
atheism, rank irreligion ? Sheer atheism in a sense, yes ; 
rank irreligion, no. Man, Professor Durkheim holds, not 
only always has been religious, he always will and must be. 
Moreover, religion on the whole is not only for man in- 
evitable ; it is positively beneficent. Theology is nearly 
all a misrepresentation, but “ religion has been able on the 
whole to compensate for its own secondary errors.”” What, 
then, is religion ? 

To answer this question is the object of the book, but 
Professor Durkheim is far too scientific a sociologist to set 
out merely from a definition. His method is not to define 
religion but to examine religious phenomena. To clear the 
road, however, he deals with the canonical definitions and 
has small difficulty in showing them inadequate. As a 
mere matter of fact religion did not arise in the other world 
of hallucinations and dreams, still less in an awestruck 
attitude towards the infinite. Religion is not to Professor 
Durkheim—and here this arch-rationalist is at issue with 
most rationalists—a terror and a nightmare, not even a 
beautiful dream, it is a stern and very helpful reality. It— 
and here we scent the pragmatist—works. 

To get at the essence of the thing we must examine its 
simplest forms, those least embarassed by secondary char- 
acteristics. Professor Durkheim selects for his purpose the 
most primitive state of socicty known to us, totemism. 
Better, he constantly tells us, one body of facts, one real 
unit carefully scrutinized in its entirety than a mass of 
accidental resemblances loosed from their surroundings. 
Totemism has no god and hence no worship, no belief in the 
immortality of the individual soul, two things we are apt to 
think of as distinctively religious. Yet we cannot deny it 
the name of a religion, for it has in high measure what lies 
behind all gods and rites and dogmas, the notion of sanctity— 
of two worlds, distinct though in frequent contact, the sacred 
and the profane. The final question that faces us is what is 
Sanctity ? How did man, faced in actuality by only one 
world, come to conceive of two, the sacred and the profane ? 

Sanctity is not mystery, not the quality of the unknown or 
unknowable. Mystery is but a late-born correlative of 
clarity of thought unexperienced by the primitive. Still 
less is sanctity moral purity. Roberts de Smith long ago 
made it abundantly clear that the impure and the sacred 
were often co-extensive. Sacra are things tabooed, things 
socially fenced round by prohibitions. Now a totem is 











* The Elementary Forms or Religious Life. A Study in Religious 
Sociology, by Emile Durkheim, Professor of the Faculty of Letters in 
the University of Paris. Translated by John Ward Swan, M.A. 
George Allen & Unwin. 15s. net. 
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the typical sanctity; it is sacro-sanct. What, then, is the 
totem? Nothing, whether plant or animal, but the emblem 
of the clan. The totem is not a single animal sacred for its 
strength or cunning, a totem may be a feeble insect. It is a 
class of plants or animals and it stands for a human class 
or rather a clan. It is the focus of clan-emotion, the primi- 
tive national flag. A totem is not a god, though it is the 
stuff out of which later gods are made; it is the will of the 
clan externalized, objectified, and of this collective will 
religion is compact. Religion is social ab initio if not in 
saecula saeculorum. 

The idea takes some living with. At first our individual- 
istic minds, reared in the warm atmosphere of a personal god, 
find it cold and arid. We are conscious chiefly of loss. 
Something is gone from our mental outlook, some mystery, 
some enchantment, some solace long harboured. Our holy 
world has lost her halo. But by degrees we adjust ourselves 
and become conscious that old poisonous vapours have lifted 
and the landscape is clearer and cleaner. Moreover, we are 
dealing now with realities, not fictions, with actual forces at 
work to-day, not with dream fancies or fear-begotten bogeys. 
The longer we think the clearer it becomes that this theory 
answers to the pragmatic test. It explains so much, clears 
up so many muddles, leaves the world so much more in- 
telligible and ordered. 

Perhaps the classical scholar will be the first convert. 
Viewed in the light of his ancestor the totem, a classical god 
like every other god is seen to be but the externalization of a 
group-emotion. The scholar understands now why the 
thiasos of the Bacchoi project a god Bacchos. The Bacchoi 
are not followers called after the name of a ready-made god 
Bacchos ; Bacchos is but the exhalation, the objectification 
of the Bacchoi. Everywhere, by a pardonable paradox, 
the worshipper antedates the god. The hearts of all collec- 
tivists, whether Catholic or Congregational, should go out 
to greet this new doctrine. The Church not only fosters, 
it positively engenders the god; without a living Church, 
as Protestants are sadly learning, the god dies down or shifts 
into the barren devil of scepticism. 

Yet another point, and it is an argument of which it 
seems to me Professor Durkheim—who is no specialist in 
classies—hardly makes the use he might. Yet it seems made 
to his hand. The capital discovery recently made in Greek 
religion—a discovery wholly due to the inroads of anthro- 
pology—is this : the Greck Mysteries are now known to have 
arisen out of Initiation Ceremonies. Initiation ceremonies are 
primarily nothing more nor less than rites of introducing the 
full-grown man into his group rites, of turning him from an 
individual into a social being. At the back and base, then, 
of the most spiritual and profound forms of Greek religion 
we have simply a social fact, the social fact of induction into 
the group. 

Now every handbook tells us that the Mysteries—e.g., 
the Eleusinian Mysteries—held out to man the hope of a 
future life, thus opening out to him new spiritual vistas and 
leading to higher moral purity. Perfectly true, but what 
has this to do with initiation into the tribe and social sanc- 
tions ? Everything, it would seem. The primitive knows 
nothing of individual immortality, but he firmly believes 
in reincarnation—i.e., tribal immortality. There is to him 

a given stock of, so to speak, tribal souls—at death these pass 
out of sight. They do not die in our sense, at birth they come 
back reincarnated in the new generation, the grandchild 
is his dead grandfather or great-grandfather. Here again 
we touch a solid basis of fact. The clan does live on though 
the individual dies. It is to the reality of this racial immor- 
tality we are coming back nowadays. Now it is to this 
community of clan-souls that the boy at initiation is intro- 
duced, this is the doctrine of immortality he learns. A later 
egotism develops this doctrine into personal immortality. 





Again, at initiation, as we have seen, the boy is introduced 
to his spirit ancestors and to all the sanctities of his tribe. 
He sees and learns the totem marks and blazons unknown 
before. He is made free of them, learns how to handle 
and use them. He thereby enters a new world, the world 
of the sacred—and henceforth his life is two-fold, he lives 
half in his profane individual life, half in his life that is 
sacred social. The bit of him that is socialized is his soul 
in contact with all the other socialised souls, the soul is 
before all things contagious. At initiation his soul is born ; 
that is he, the individual, is socialised. Hence the importance 
in initiation of the Rites of the New Birth. Women as a 
rule are not initiated: therefore they have no soul, no 
socialised part : therefore they cannot safely see the sacra, 
the social sanctities of the tribe. When the clan gathers 
together, and the Bull-Roarer begins its holy booming, 
women must fly or fall with their faces flat to the ground. 
The suffragist more than she wots is fighting for her immortal 
soul—i.e., her social existence. Primitive man, nearer realities, 
felt by instinct that only a member of Parliament could fitly 
go to Church. 

All cults, then, are primarily rites of initiation, rites de 
passage, means of safe transit from the individual-profane 
into the social-sacred and back from the social-sacred to 
the individual-profane. Hence a fact that has surprised 
unwitting investigators: rites that we expect to be alien, 
such as the rites of death and marriage, are found to be 
analogous, even identical. All involve this intense con- 
sciousness of two alien but contagious worlds, the natural or 
individual, the sacred or social. Professor Gilbert Murray 
has recently shown that conceptions such as our Heaven 
and Hell, felt to be so characteristically religious and even to 
some extent Christian, took primarily their shape and even 
colour from Initiation Ceremonies. 

This sense of two worlds which is essentially religious is 
simply at the outset social. What light this throws all 
round! We sce now instantly why religion is characteristic 
of humanity. It is humanity. The kindest and best and 
cleverest of individualistic elephants knows nothing of 
sanctity, nothing of social sanction. Again, instantly, we 
understand the real function of religion. Its very essence 
is to free the man from his individual whims and lift him 
to the heights of collective desire. The social will is not 
the sum of the individual wills, otherwise it would only be 
confusion worse confounded, it is the portion of each separate 
will that is, that can be, in common, the portion that 
nowhere conflicts. It is this that is engendered and in- 
tensified by the life of the herd—that is its necessary con- 
dition. This is what we call our “ better selves.”” Religion 
not only kindles and fosters motive power but it generalises 
the will of man, it is the nursery and forcing house of those 
fair plants, tribal and national ideals. 

Professor Durkheim goes further, and here one hesitates to 
follow him, for his sociology borders on a metaphysic. He 
holds that the categories are religious—i.e., social in origin— 
that the notion of Time, e¢.g., is based primarily on the divi- 
sions of the religious calendar, the feasts and fasts, and Space 
on the spatial ordering of the clans in camp. In support of 
his view he brings a mass of primitive facts. This metaphy- 
sical portion of his system has been critically examined in 
Dr. C. E. Gehlke’s monograph, Emile Durkheim's Contri- 
butions to Sociological Theory, issued by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University (1915), and to 
this one may refer the metaphysicians among one’s readers. 
Dr. Gehlke’s monograph contains a valuable Bibliography 

of Durkheim literature. Such a Bibliography should, I 
think, have been appended to the translation I am dis- 
cussing, as Professor Durkheim’s position can only be fully 
understood in the light of his general sociological outlook, 
an outlook based on prodigious labour and the co-operation 
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of a whole school of workers in various fields, as witnessed 
by the volumes of the Année Sociologique. Before leaving 
the translation I may say that it is clear and adequate. 
Only twice have I had to refer to the French to see what a 
passage meant. Professor Durkheim’s style, somewhat 
heavy and reiterative, has no magic incommunicable in a 
translation. The translator has a (American ?) fondness 
for new coinage—“ evitable,” “imprecise,” and he should 
control his passion for the taboo-word “* commence.” 

Professor Durkheim’s remarkable theory on the origin of 
religion was before the world in 1898. It reaches us tardily 
in 1915, but perhaps just at the psychological moment. 
We are a people of individualists and our understanding 
of religion has been perpetually blocked by the two great 
individualistic facts and projections, Kings, and their corre- 
latives, gods. France is ahead of us here. France is more 
solidaire. She, the fostermother of syndicalism, has long 
understood the power of the group to project the god and— 
the devil: her Unanimist pocts have long voiced their sense 
of immense social responsibility and cried with Réné Arcos 

“Each man makes God a little—with his life.” 
Individualist England is lifted just now on a tide of collective 
emotion intensified to the pitch of religion. A book like 
that of Professor Durkheim may well help her to look 
Leviathan in the face sanely. It makes for clear and even 
cold thinking. It points to a due balance of social motor 
intensity and conscious humane individuality. 

Entre cette France si libre el les Allemands furieux ce 
nest pas un fleuve qui fait la separation—bien plus que le 
Rhin il y a tout Vabime qui s’espace entre la conscience et 
Pinstinct. JANE HARRISON. 


WALT WHITMAN’S WAR POEMS 


HAT follows is not literary criticism, strictly 

W speaking. It is not an attempt to weigh Walt 
Whitman in a balance, to see all round him or 

to compare him with this writer or that, pointing out where 
he excels or is excelled by them. He has been, like all 
great men dead some time, already well criticised; for 
the world cannot for long remain blind to the points of 
such a one as he. All that can be said against the form 
in which he expressed himself has been said by Swinburne, 
Meredith, and others (Meredith in a sonnet which he called 
The Orson of the Muse); and, on the other hand, men like 
Edward Carpenter with temperaments akin to Whitman, 
have explained how exactly that form fitted what Whitman 
wanted to express. If anyone wishes to see exactly where 
Whitman stands as poet when he is judged from the point 
of view of imaginative tradition, let him read Mr. Santayana’s 
essay on him in Poetry and Religion. Tested by this test 
he cannot be included among the great poets—the few. 
Not because he expresses the elemental instead of the 
conventional; but because the elements to which he 
reduces experience are only moods and particular images. 
The majority of even fine poets get no further than reducing 
it to passions and characters, passions which are regarded as 
their own excuse for being, and these poets, too, when they 
are put beside those who have had a steady sense of per- 
fection in their conception of human life, show up also as 
comparative failures. It cannot be claimed for Walt Whit- 
man that he is among the great poets or that even one of 
his poems can rank among the best; yet there is not a 
man some people would miss more if he had never lived or 
never written. I am one of those readers; and I wish to 
remind others of qualities in him which make him one whom 
it is good to be near these days, when many people find that 
the trenches have put a great space between them and much 
literature they ordinarily enjoy. For they often feel dis- 





tressed when they are alone, and failing reading, which is like 
a back seat on a witch’s broomstick taking them “ anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world,” they are often puzzled to know 
what to turn to, distress of mind making them unusually 
fastidious in such intimacy as serious literature establishes 
between author and reader. 

Walt Whitman has written war poems. He, too, lived 
through a year which reeled beneath him. The way he 
took those experiences shows a greatness of heart which is 
very rare, and yet the feelings he expresses are natural 
to everybody. He cannot help them to think more clearly 
about war, or see things in a clearer perspective ; and as far as 
that goes, he is no different from those of us who vary from 
hour to hour in our judgments ; but he can make them feel 
more intensely and in a better way. His war poems are 
unique because there is never anything in them which jars 
with another mood than the one in which he is considering 
things. Other poets have written rattling battle songs 
and poems about the horrors and tragedies of war, and 
almost invariably there is something positively detestable 
in both to a reader who is not in the same mood as the poct. 
The Battle of the Baltic, for example, is a fine, spirited 
war poem, but it may easily seem intolerably trivial and 
unreal reading. But there is a quality in Walt Whitman’s 
tenderness which harmonises also with the mood in which 
the mind contemplates whatever is exhilarating in a soldier’s 
life, and conversely in his enjoyment of that, something 
which is not repulsive to the feelings of one who is con- 
scious before everything else of the horrors and agonies of 
war. He set out to express in literature the average man 
through life, and here also he is the average man in that 
he feels about war both like a pacifist and like a soldier. 
It may not be consistent ; but the companionship of such 
a man is comforting when he has the power to ennoble those 
contradictory emotions without seeming to wrong either 
of them. 

Again, there is another quality in his writings which I 
do not know where to find elsewhere, a quality more difficult 
to define. It springs from the same emotion which made 
him the most genuine of democrats. Tragedy usually 
singles out the individual. The suffering or the courage 
of masses of men is unreal to most of us compared with 
those of individuals. In Whitman there is no partiality of 
emotion, and in reading him one never forgets the gigantic 
scale on which these things happen. It is easy enough 
to take this in as a fact and intellectually assent to it, but 
it is difficult to apprehend it emotionally, and very difficult 
then to feel about it like a poet. For, when the imagination 
is fixed upon the individual he seems all important and the 
fate of all the rest becomes vague background, or if it is 
the whole we think about, then we are inclined to feel 
what is one among so many, and we lose sensitiveness. But 
it is Walt Whitman’s special gift to make the individual 
seem precious while reminding us he is one of a million 
equals. 

Lastly, though, like the ordinary man, he takes a side 
passionately in war and thinks victory worth while, he 
expresses, too, a mood in which he does not feel himself 
divided from those who fight against him, and this he has 
expressed beautifully. 

RECONCILIATION. 


Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time be utterly 
lost, 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly softly wash 
again, and ever again, this soil’d world ; 

For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 

I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin—I draw near, 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in the coffin. 

Desmonp MacCartnry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


VERYONE has heard of the judicious pére de famille 
who came to the conclusion that War was, on the 
whole, a good thing, as it taught the children 

Geography. As a means of spreading knowledge the 
present Armageddon must be beating all records, with the 
maps of half the world brought into service and most of the 
Great Powers involved. Geography apart, the public must 
have read more about Germany and Russia in the past 
fourteen months than in the preceding fourteen years. At 
least as much may be said with regard to Belgium. Transla- 
tions of Belgian books, however, have as yet been few. 
Certain works of Verhacren’s have been “ done into English,” 
but most of the eminent modern Belgian writers still 
remain untranslated and almost unknown here. Various 
historical works on Belgium have included chapters on her 
literature, but as far as I am aware Mr. Jethro Bithell’s 
Contemporary Belgian Literature (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) 
is the first attempt in English to deal with the subject at 
length. 
* * * 

Mr. Bithell is, if I may use the words in a purely Pick- 
wickian sense, a very odd character. He seems to be the 
nearest thing to a modern equivalent of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti. Judging from the range and volume of his published 
translations of European verse, it would be quite unsafe to 
say of any language that he does not know it. I remember 
an ex-convict of my acquaintance who, desiring, after a 
long life of crime, to earn an honest living, applicd to Lord 
(then Mr. Herbert) Gladstone for the post of public hangman. 
Enclosing with his letter a specimen piece of rope made by 
himself, he wrote: ‘“ Bring any man you like to me. I 
don’t care who he is, I'll hang him.” Similarly one feels 
that one could bring any foreigner, even a Bokharan or a 
Basque, to Mr. Bithell and he would translate him. One 
gathers from this latest volume that his acquaintance with 
the Flemish and Walloon literatures is as extensive and 
peculiar as his knowledge of the contemporary French and 
German poets, and his translations are sprinkled frecly all 
over the pages. They are not, either in the matter of 
phraseology or in that of rhythm, very beautiful transla- 
tions ; but they give the idea. And as much may certainly 
be said of the book as a whole: there is little really refined 
criticism in it, but it gives the idea. That, in the present 
case, is precisely what was wanted. Macterlinck, Verhacren, 
and perhaps Rodenbach, are known to most English readers 
who take any interest in foreign literature ; but most of the 
Belgian writers are mere names, or not even names, in this 
country. Mr. Bithell gives intelligent accounts of th 
personalities and writings of Lemonnicr and Eekhoud, 
Elskamp, Van Lerberghe, Le Roy, Mockel, Picard, Streuvels, 
and scores of minor men; he manages to reproduce the 
flavour of cach with suflicicnt discrimination to show the 
reader which of them he himself would like to read. H« 
has, as far as my limited knowledge goes, covered the ground 
almost completely ; though the readers of a certain Sunday 
paper may be distressed to find that the poet Emile Cam- 
macrts is only mentioned in a single parenthesis. 

* * ne 

The queerest picce of information in the book is that 
concerning the influence of Walter Crane and Kate Greena- 
way on Belgian literature. Macterlinck, apparently, has 
his study lined with Cranes, framed under green-tinted 
glass : 

It is astonishing altogether what an influence Walter Crane and Kate 
Greenaway have had on the Belgian symbolists ; to this very day the 


Belgian poets, if they are discussing British art, will speak first of these 
two artists. . . . Some scholars should write a thesis on the influence 
of Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway. 


Mr. Bithell is sometimes a little too jaunty in his manner, 
as when he says : 

While we are lauding Maeterlinck and Verhaecren to the skies the 
other Belgian poets smile. Ask a Belgian writer who is the greatest 
poet of his nation, and the answer is pretty sure to be: Charles van 
Lerberghe. 

He also tends, not unnaturally, to give the impression 
that modern Belgium is, or was, more crowded with geniuses 
than even the most heroic of small countries could safely be. 
But he struggles hard against this tendency, and he even 
refuses to swallow Macterlinck bodily. His remark about 
“the unctuous style of his essays, which seems as though 
some corpulent priest were being borne along in a sedan 
chair, bestowing blessings, as he passes, on kneeling crowds,” 
if a little loose in its construction, is very pleasing. On the 
whole he will be found a very useful guide. 

* * * 

It is a singular thing, but the Shakespeare controversy 
appears to be resolving itself into a battle of minor politicians. 
It is true that the Unionist benches at Westminster are no 
longer graced by the amiable but too adventurous Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, who deduced Bacon’s authorship from 
an ingenious conjugation of hic, haec, hog, and from the 
startling fact that three consecutive lines in one of “ Shake- 
speare’s ” plays begin with the letters P, I, G. But the 
principal remaining combatants are both M.P.’s: Mr. J. M. 
Robertson and Mr. George Greenwood. Mr. Greenwood 
wrote a fat book. Mr. Robertson wrote a fat book in reply. 
Mr. Greenwood has now counter-attacked with another 
equally fat, published by John Lane at 10s. 6d. net. After 
all this time he has the audacity to entitle it: Js There a 
Shakespeare Problem? If, when one had ploughed through 
it, one had found him coming to the conclusion that, 
after all, there is mot a Shakespeare Problem one 
would certainly have felt something very like blood-lust. 
Happily, he remains quite undisturbed in his old position. 
It is an astute position. He does not deal in cyphers, 
and he has no truck with honorificabilitudinitatibus ; 
he does not say that Bacon wrote the plays, much less 
the works of Spenser, Sidney, Marlowe, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, as the more enthusiastic anti-Stratfordians 
maintain. All Mr. Greenwood submits is that Shakespeare 
did not write the plays, and he certainly argues his case with 
great good temper. It would be utterly impossible to 
examine in detail all his contentions unless onc were pre- 
pared to write a book as large as his own. Some of his 
chapters (e.g., that in which he insinuatingly argues that 
Shakespeare was not a close student of wild Nature and that 
the only birds and beasts of which he had an intimat 
knowledge were hawks, hounds and horses—that is, th 
creatures with which a person of standing would be familiar) 
are very interesting. Personally, though I should not car 
to spend overmuch time on this or any similar Problem, I 
‘an conceive of no more harmless occupation for members 
of Parliament ; and I am looking forward to the perusal of 
Mr. Robertson's next crushing reply. I cannot but think 
that he will write one ; his last work was called T’he Baconian 
Heresy, and to a man with Mr. Robertson’s pronounced 
“minority ’’ antecedents there must be an intense pleasure 
in playing the part of a pillar of orthodoxy against the 
irresponsible, the irreverent, and the profanc. Perhaps 
Sir Edward Carson, now that he has gone into retirement, 
will join in and make a third; the Problem has always had 
a great attraction for lawyers. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 6s. 


6s. 


Cassell. 


Eltham House. 
Gossamer. 
The Rainbow. By D. H. Lawrence. 


We are accustomed, when we speak of a problem play or 
a problem novel, to mean by the word “ problem” 
““ What ought so-and-so to have done-?” Eltham House 
is a problem novel in a wider and simpler sense. It asks 
merely “‘What would happen?” The picces of the 
problem are, quite frankly and confessedly, a more modern 
pair in the position of Lord and Lady Holland, with their 
relations, their social and political friends. Says the 
Foreword : 


By Georce A. Brrmincuam. Methuen. 


Methuen. 6s. 


How are things modified in a hundred years? What would the 
Nonconformist conscience have to say, and all that artificially stringent 
opinion which is, so to speak, made by publicity and the newspapers ? 
Are we more moral, or simply more afraid of each other? Which 
would suffer most now—the woman or the man ? 


The man to play, and get into the Government in three 
moves. Fortunate in a whimsical and extravagant father 
(who is prepared to pay £100,000 down to secure from the 
Whips a safe seat for his son), Alec Wing, young, clever, 
handsome, attempts to take the political world by storm. 
His wife, in spite of having been recently divorced from her 
first husband in circumstances which lent themselves, 
unjustly, to peculiar scandal, is not completely “ cut ’’ by 
the great ladies of the “‘ governing class ”: but her sphere 
is chiefly masculine. She has, of course, beauty and 
brains : she is courageous and single-minded and passionately 
devoted to her husband. Mrs. Ward’s answer to her own 
question, or to part of it, seems to be that the man would 
suffer far more than a hundred years ago for having been 
mixed up in a divorce casc—that his past would definitely 
thwart his future—but that the woman, while suffering 
acutely through and for him, would not herself be sub- 
jected to so extreme a social penalty. This is pretty 
obviously the right answer. The special circumstances, 
however, rob the main problem of its force. For young 
Wing is, in essentials, rather a cad. His lordly arrogance 
turns easily to petulance and vulgarity. The wealth and 
pomp at his disposal turn his head instead of serving his 
turn. Opportunity inflates him, and frustration lets the 
gas out of the bag. His egoism is disgusting; it has no 
dignity ; nobody would say that Wing has a leg. Needing 
to ‘‘mate’”’ in three moves, he blusters, bullies, and 
despairs because he cannot do so in two. Consequently his 
failure is special, not typical: he fails where others might 
succeed. I am not sure that all this matters. I incline 
to think that the story gains as a story what it loses as an 
argument. Alec Wing, easy to draw, is drawn with ease : 
his wife, more difficult, is equally well done. The acces- 
sories, from Prime Minister to necklaces, are lavish, splendid, 
well sustained: the plot is ingeniously intricate: the 
emotional passages are often moving: but the main merit 
lies in the study of the wife’s fine and gentle and resolute 
character. Eltham House is, within certain definite and 
obvious limits, a good book. It has very little of that 
element of Mrs. Henry Wood which we have come to expect 
from Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Canon Hannay has done nothing better than Gossamer. 
It is in the vein of The Red Hand of Ulster—far less amusing 
(indeed, scarcely meant to be amusing at all), far less ironic, 
but far more tender. The title is the only bad thing about 
it. Why Gossamer? Its hero is a financier, and Canon 
Hannay’s theory seems to be that the threads spun by 
financiers uphold the credit of the civilised world. Unless 





he means that, the crisis of his drama loses its intensity, 
ceases to impress. But gossamer does not uphold—it is an 
entirely ornamental superfluity, a tenuous if delightful 
irrelevance. No matter: the novel’s the thing. With a 
courage characteristically complete and genial, Canon 
Hannay makes his hero a German. Ascher, indeed, is that 
bugbear of the spy-suspecting Press, not merely a German, 
but a German high in the confidence and friendship of 
British Ministers—a Hun magnificently uninterned—a 
target for the rolling thunders of the Globe—an alien enemy, 
as large as life and twice as unnaturalised. The great war 
presents his conscience with a dilemma. If he answers 
the call of his Kaiser and country and returns to the Father- 
land, there crashes to the ground the credit system which 
depends upon his bank: the small investor flounders to 
irreparable ruin: poverty lowers horribly upon a myriad 
homes. Moreover, Ascher very rightly prefers the British 
ideals and the British cause. He has no taste whatever for 
German militarism. All his sympathies are with the land 
of his adoption. Still—there is the call of the blood. It 
is the honour of a banker—as fine a conception as the 
honour of a soldicr—against the claims of unreasoning 
patriotism. I will not say how he decides: that decision 
Canon Hannay leaves thrillingly in the balance till the end. 
Ascher himself, with his large quict powers, his intense per- 
sonal kindliness and modesty, is beautifully rendered. 
Almost he persuades us that it is not much harder for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven than for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle. His wife, with her irri- 
tating ways and eager intuitions—her real possession of 
the very feeling she appears to desecrate by aping it—is 
an equally subtle study; but it is in Gorman, the Irish 
M.P., that the George A. Birmingham touch is clearest. 
Gorman is quite incredible and quite convincing. His 
senseless politics, his rhythmic oratory, his ingenuous 
insolence, his candid and ruthless application of wholly 
inapplicable standards to wholly unrealised events, his 
humour, his genial warmth, his thoughtless hardness, his 
infinite capacity for taking opportunities, his power of 
seeing through himself and going on precisely as if he 
hadn’t—all these are mere facets of a solid, a too, too solid, 
body. His comments on the Curragh incident form by 
themselves a compendium of political wisdom. 

I simply cannot imagine what Mr. Lawrence was about to 
write The Rainbow. I believe it has been accused of im- 
propriety, but to me the most improper thing about it is the 
punctuation. An impression of breathless passion is pro- 
duced by neglect of the semicolon, and I can believe that 
the rush of commas might be “ somewhat too exciting for 
a young girl.” Frankly, the book seems to me just bad— 
dull, monotonous, pointless. I wonder and keep on wonder- 
ing how a man of Mr. Lawrence’s really great powers can 
have allowed himself, or brought himself, to write it. There 
must be an idea in it to which I am blind. Anyone who 
can feel as Mr. Lawrence feels, write as he writes, must aim 
at beauty and significance. But the world which he presents 
to us in The Rainbow scems to consist almost entirely of 
fleshly people in paroxysms of emotion—largely sexual— 
which signify nothing. The nervous reactions are so 
feverish and so frequent that one ceases to take the slightest 
interest in them: 

. . . When he, satisfied, moved with a proud, insolent slouch of the 
body and a half-contemptuous droop of the head, unaware of her, 
ignoring her very existence, after taking his fill of her and getting his 
satisfaction of her, her soul roused, its pinions became like steel, and 
she struck at him. When he sat on his perch glancing sharply round 
with solitary pride, pride eminent and fierce, she dashed at him and 
threw him from his station savagely, she goaded him from his keen 


dignity of a male, she harassed him from his unperturbed pride, till 
he was mad with rage, his light brown eyes burned with fury, they 
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saw her now, like flames of anger they flared at her and recognised 
her as the enemy. 


How to be happy though married! I have purposely 
chosen a mild instance: all through the book these con- 
vulsions go on, in all the characters indifferently. That a 
few passages show power and beauty is true—but how few, 
for Mr. Lawrence! I am not impressed one way or the 
other by the exceedingly outspoken descriptions of phy- 
sical phenomena. They are unnecessary rather than 
improper. They are too jagged and jerky in form for their 
matter to matter. After all, outspokenness is immoral only 
when it gives pleasure to the undisciplined imagination : 
and anyone who could discipline himself to the point of 
reading The Rainbow would deserve all the pleasure he 
could get. GERALD GOULD. 


TREATIES OF GUARANTEE 
England’s Guarantee to Belgium and Luxemburg. By 
C. P. Sancer and H. T. J. Norton. Allen & Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net. 

In controversies about our intervention in the war three 
distinct questions are often, if not always, being confused 
by controversialists, and the reason is that the single ques- 
tion: “‘ Ought we to have intervened ?” may mean three 
different things. It may mean either: “ Ought we in our 
own interests to have intervened ?” or “ Were we morally 
bound to intervene ?” or “ Were we legally bound to inter- 
vene?” Mr. Sanger and Mr. Norton have performed a 
valuable task in separating off the last of these questions, 
and in considering in a very full and able manner the difficult 
problem of what legal obligations were involved in our 
guarantee to Belgium and Luxemburg. Their task was 
also a formidable one, for the guarantee is contained in 
treaties, and the most noticeable thing about treaties is 
that the real meaning of words in them usually bears very 
little relation to their apparent and obvious meaning. Thus, 
in order to arrive at any conclusion as to the treaty obliga- 
tions of England towards Belgium and Luxemburg, Mr. 
Sanger has been compelled to study not only the actual 
words of the treaties of 1839 and 1867, but the circum- 
stances under which they were made, and also a large 
number of other Treaties of Guarantee, and the various and 
contradictory interpretations of them which have been 
given by statesmen and international lawyers. 

We cannot believe that any unbiassed reader will disagree 
with Mr. Sanger’s conclusions which, as he remarks, are 
“rather lame and impotent.” We hasten to add that their 
lameness and impotency are in no way due to the authors 
of this book : they are due to the melancholy fact that nearly 
all treaties are tainted by the poisonous habits of mind of 
diplomacy. Treaties of guarantee purport to be legal docu- 
ments creating definite legal obligations between States. 
Yet the diplomatists, who draw them up and sign them, 
intentionally use such vague and inaccurate language that 
it is possible five minutes after they are signed to find two or 
three contradictory interpretations of the obligations created 
by them. The guarantee of neutrality in the Luxemburg 
treaty of 1867 is a very good example. There can be no 
doubt that Bismarck thought that in it he had got the same 
kind of guarantee as that of the Belgian treaty of 1839— 
namely, a guarantee which imposed upon the guarantors a 
legal liability to take up arms against any country which 
threatened the neutrality of Luxemburg. Yet the inter- 
pretation which Lord Derby gave to the words “ collective 
guarantee ” immediately after the treaty was signed showed 
that for all practical purposes they might just as well have 
been left out of the treaty altogether ; for, as the early days 
of this war proved, under this interpretation our obligation 





to Luxemburg was simply to respect its neutrality ourselves ; 
but such obligation was already created by the clause in the 
treaty in which we “engage to respect the principle of 
neutrality stipulated by the present Article.” 

As to the guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium in the 
treaty of 1839, Mr. Sanger shows that there have always 
been conflicting interpretations given by the “ highest 
authorities ” as to the legal obligation which it imposed upon 
this country. The result of his investigations may be 
given in his own words: “ From all the evidence it is clear 
that in the past the British Government has not considered 
that the treaty of 1839 imposed a binding obligation to go 
to war with any Power which infringed the neutrality of 
Belgium.” But as the treaty docs not define the conditions 
under which the obligation to go to war would be binding, 
it is clear that diplomatists, by the insertion of the word 
guarantee, have been content to allow States to be bound 
by vague legal obligations which can be interpreted in various 
ways to suit the convenience of the parties concerned. This 
is even more obvious in the case of the treaty of 1856 
between Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia 
and Sardinia which guaranteed the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Article VII, which 
contains the guarantee, proceeds to define the consequences 
of it to the guarantors: and the definition is this, that the 
Contracting Powers “will . .. consider any act tending 
to its violation as a question of general interest”! The 
layman might imagine that the infraction of any important 
clause of a treaty between Great Powers, even without the 
solemn safeguard of a guarantee, would be considered a 
question of general interest by the Contracting Powers ; 
but that would be because he did not possess or understand 
the diplomatic mind. The real explanation of this vague 
phrase is that at the moment of signing the treaty different 
Powers interpreted the legal obligations imposed upon them 
by the guarantee in different ways. Russia interpreted the 
words “ general interest ’ to mean what they said—namely, 
that if the integrity of the Ottoman Empire were violated, 
each guarantor would consider what steps to take against 
the violator—in other words, Russia interpreted the 
guarantee as, in fact, imposing no legal obligation. On the 
other hand, France, Austria and Great Britain interpreted 
the words “ general interest ” to mean “ casus belli,” and 
held, therefore, that the guarantee imposed upon the 
guarantors a legal obligation to defend the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire by arms. The best comment upon this is, 
perhaps, the final sentence in Mr. Sanger’s book: “ Treaty 
makers should have sufficient intelligence to know, and 
sufficient honesty to state clearly, what they mean.” 


RECENT VERSE 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg. By James SrepHens. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Poems. By Ioto ANEURIN WituiaMs. Methuen. Is. 6d. 
net, 

Adventurous Love. By Gitperr CANNAN. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The fierceness seems to have all gone out of Mr. James 
Stephens’s verse. He scarcely ever now attempts grim 
psychology or examinations of God and Satan. He has 
settled down to the réle of laughing, almost side-splitting 
philosopher ; and even the most pertinacious of scholastic 
critics, confronted with this latest burst of unrestrained 
high spirits and naive delight in Nature, would find it too 
difficult to compile a manual on the Teachings of Stephens. 
The utmost doctrine that can be deduced from it is that the 
universe is an amusing and charming place, and that we all 
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should be good, kind and happy. Mr. Stephens flits from 
object to object, a child in the cosmic nursery. He com- 
munes for a moment with the cow : 
Cow, Cow ! 
I and thou, 
Are looking in each other’s eyes. 


He iells us what the lark thinks of the gombeen-man and 
what the cat thinks (naturally it has a contempt for the 
whole arrangement) of the landscape. He hears a bird 
rejoicing : 

I sing that Peg 

Has an egg, egg, egg. 


And, observing a fatigued bee in a soap-shop window, he 
consoles him with “ Poor old Shaggy-tail, where’s your 
hive?’ In The Canal Bank the skittishness of his muse is 
at its height : 
I know a girl, 
And a girl knows me, 
And the owl says, what ? 
And the ow! says, who ? 
But what we know 
We both agree 
That nobody else 
Shall hear or see, 
It’s all between 
Herself and me 
To-wit ? said the owl, 
To-woo, said I, 
To-what, to-wit, to-woo. 


In a poem like this the danger Mr. Stephens is running may 
be observed ; another aspect of it is observable in the poem 
in which a child regrets that she cannot take a large tree to 
bed with her in order to protect it from the chill night winds. 
It reads like a “* stunt,” and not a very good one. We rather 
fear that the time may come when Mr. Stephens will present 
us with any idea that comes into his head in the first words 
that occur to him. It is good to appear artless ; but it is 
dangerous to be it. Half the poems in the new book, although 
they are all very cheerful, are not worth reading twice ; and 
even amongst the others there are none to equal the best of 
Mr. Stephens’s previous poems. 

Mr. Williams dedicates his volume, with originality, “ to 
the Memory of Matthew Prior.” Prior, nowadays, is a bard 
whom there are few to praise and very few to love; but he 
has his points, and such poems as Mythology up to Date show 
that his devotee has appreciated him to some purpose. 
Mr. Williams has not yet settled down definitely to one style. 
He is least successful, we feel, when most elaborate ; his best 
things are his simplest. We like his Epitaph in the ancient 
manner, A Friend, and the charming song, In What Vale? 
We likealso, though we are not normally fascinated by current 
war poetry, the group of war poems in the beginning of the 
book, especially In a Flemish Graveyard, with its simple and 
effective conclusion : 

Thus may these look above, and see 
And hear the wind in grass and tree, 


And watch a lark in heaven stand, 
And think themselves in their own land. ® 


‘There is a pleasing university fable about a Don who went 
up in an acroplane and came down singing : 


I do not care what problems bristle 
About the most obscure epistle ; 

I will not wail, or raise a paan 

Over compulsory Chaldean ; 

I will not go to college chapel, 
Dispute that Eve devoured the apple, 
Dissect another arthropod, 

Ever again. So help me God! 


It is a promising little book; but the author is at present 
in a tentative and experimental stage. 


Anyone who knows Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s prose work will 
know that his work in verse will be at any rate conscientious, 
That much at least may be postulated. In Adventurous 
Love—which contains a long sequence of love-sonnets and a 
few diverse lyrics—the conscientiousness is so omnipresent 
as to be almost oppressive. The author is determined at all 
costs to be himself and tell the truth; to slough both “ the 
rank and weedy growth of habit ” and “ the absurd intoxi- 
cation of my sappy growth.” He looks at the world stead- 
fastly, he analyses himself and his love patiently and without 
hypocrisy, and his emotions are always of a fine quality. 
The fact remains that his poetry is dull reading; which shows 
that with all his intelligence and feeling he was not born to 
write verse. It is not that his expression is so especially 
clumsy, though it sometimes is conspicuously so, as in : 

Poor soul! Poor little, lost, abuséd thing, 
In body lost, the maze of flesh 

So intricate, thou who wert born to sing 
And fly art caught in mesh. 


What is wrong with it is that, although never vapid, what he 
has to say scarcely ever has the touch of inspiration, of 
exaltation. The feeling is unquestionably there, but the 
medium is a clog on it, not a glass through which it burns. 
The merit of his statements commands respect ; but the only 
times he comes near charming one is when he is mentioning 
things the mere mention of which is pleasant, as in the 
sonnet which begins : 

Lo, here the summer on the huddled hills, 

The green-blue corn, the roses in the rows 


The cherry-trees all stripped. The south wind blows 
Full bellied clouds to swell the little rills. 


He loses, not gains, by writing in verse. The sonnct’s 
“narrow plot of ground ” is a jail to him in which he sits 
with chains on his legs and arms; and free musical move- 
ment is never his most striking quality, even when he is 
enjoying the comparative liberty of prose. He cannot 
“ sing,” and almost all the poems in his book might be 
written out as prose and gain (providing the words were 
rearranged a little) by the process. 


FRITZ 
Frederick the Great and his Seven Years’ War. By Rona.p 
Acore Hatt. Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

There is no excuse for writing a book about Frederick thy 
Great because one regards him as a prototype of Marshal 
von Hindenburg, and it is to be feared that this is rather 
Mr. Hall’s state of mind about his subject. It is an ex- 
tremely interesting subject, but it becomes less and not 
more interesting when it is not studied for its own sake but 
in order to detect distant analogies to contemporary opera- 
tions, as to which we are still ignorant of the true facts. 
Mr. Hall is abundantly justified in translafing the King’s 
memoirs for the most important period of his reign and the 
most crucial time of Europcan history in the cighteenth 
century, but it serves no useful purpose to draw morals 
from the year 1756 for our guidance in what Mr. Hall some- 
what pessimistically calls “ the second Seven Years’ War.” 
The historian who writes the history of one generation with 
his eye on another is in danger of becoming cross-cyed, and 
Mr. Hall is betrayed by his dual purpose into a ridiculous 
attempt to represent Saxony as the Belgium of the Seven 
Years’ War. ‘The Saxon Government had indulged in a 
correspondence with Austria and Russia of which the simpk 
object was the partition of Prussia. Frederick, who was 
perfectly familiar with the contents of his neighbours’ 
mail-bags, promptly invaded Saxony, occupicd Dresden, 
and published the Saxon diplomatic correspondence. That 
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publication, if we are to follow Mr. Hall in the hunt for 
historical parallels, was surely the pure White Paper of a 
blameless policy, and there is no justification for imposing 
the entire responsibility for the war upon Frederick, as 
Mr. Hall does on his title-page, or upon “ Prussian mili- 
tarism,”’ as his publisher does on his cover. The opening 
of the Seven Years’ War was as creditable as that of the 
Silesian Wars was discreditable to Prussian policy, although 
there Mr. Hall spoils an admirable case by entering into a 
rather bad-tempered controversy with a deceased Hohen- 
zollern. The first Silesian War was undertaken for the 
attainment of the Prussian objective of territory, and not, 
as Mr. Hall seems to imagine, for the French ideal of gloire. 

So long as Mr. Hall confines himself to his subject and his 
period he is always interesting and nearly always accurate, 
although the observation that “ Frederick the Great was 
typically a Prussian in character ” would have startled that 
Voltairean and cosmopolitan man of the eighteenth century. 
But when he ventures into the uncharted seas of the nine- 
teenth century Mr. Hall courts shipwreck at every turn : 

What were the causes of this war of 1870? . . . The Emperor 
Napoleon’s negotiation with regard to the fortress of Luxemburg was 
conceived as affording an opportunity for this, and Bismarck, by 
altering the real significance of these negotiations by omissions of the 
actual text, published the doctored documents and set every ruler of 
Southern Germany in a frenzy of fear for his liberty. . . . The Servian 
question, as had the Luxemburg question in 1870, was made to serve 
as an instrumental cause of the war. 


Mr. Hall must be aware that if the question of Luxemburg 
was ever destined to cause a European war, it would have 
caused the war of 1867, and not the war of 1870, and he can 
hardly have overlooked the fact that the Ems telegram, 
which is the classical example of Bismarck’s genius as a 
sub-editor, related rather to the Kingdom of Spain than toe 
the Duchy of Luxemburg. It is perfectly true that he was 
subsequently able to create suspicion of Napoleon III. by 
revelations as to Belgian and Rhenish compensations, but 
Madrid and not Luxemburg was the Sarajevo of 1870. In 
the same passage he naively suggests that it is an object of 
Prussian policy ‘‘ to expand southwards and annex Austria ”; 
the Emperor William is credited with “ the intention of 
absorbing another German-speaking nation.” It would 
appear that the House of Hapsburg is the real victim of the 
present war. But however hard Mr. Hall may try he cannot 
deprive his subject of serious interest by his remarkable 
excursions along the indefinitely prolonged lines of historical 
parallel. Although he has no index, he has sketch maps 
and a considerable grasp of Frederician warfare, and his 
book is to be recommended to any student of the period 
who is unfamiliar with Frederick’s memoirs. Perhaps a 
future historian will mar in the same way an excellent 
translation of the Memoirs of William II. with irrelevant 
disquisitions on the Mammoth War of 2015. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
Diversions of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray Lanxesrenr. 
Methuen. 6s. 

This is the third selection the author has made from his 
weekly “science articles” in the Daily Telegraph. It is 
well varied, usefully illustrated, and clearly and effectively 
written. This last is the chief point when we are confronted 
with the work of a man of science, for most of such men are 
undergifted so far as style is concerned, and use so much of 
the pedantic lingo of specialised knowledge that they are 
unreadable. Their discoveries only penctrate the strongly 
fortified ignorance of the man in the street by means of the 
populariser who sacrifices truth (if, indeed, he knows it) to 
popular effect and picturesque but inaccurate details. The 
hewspaper, as a whole, may be called the paradise of the 





inexpert, where any matter of learning is concerned, and we 
welcome the efforts made{here and there of recent years 
to employ ‘men who can write to ‘deal with ‘scientific subjects 
on which popular ignorance is constant. 

Sir Ray Lankester is a man of ample experience and 
knowledge in the wide fieldof science, and he is able, where he 
is not so much ‘at home—e.g., in the new science of anthro- 
pology—to summarise the results of other enquirers. He 
indulges in a few repetitions which are perhaps advisable 
for the ordinary careless reader, and he has also another 
valuable quality for what we may call the professorial jour- 
nalist : an immense belief that his own conclusions are right. 
It follows that what he regards as unassailable will not always 
appear so to other well qualified judges. But that, too, may 
be called a merit for short articles, where people have to be 
told things, and there is no time to express doubts or ela- 
borate explanations. His frontispiece and his earlier 
chapters on the life of the seashore recall the admirable work 
of P. H. Gosse, a master of marine zoology who seems un- 
justly to have got out of date. Sir Ray Lankester shows 
how the seashore, from the pebble to the sea-anemone, is 
full of interest. He has fed a young grey seal with milk from 
a bottle, and has picked up on the East Coast a piece of 
amber as big as a turkey’s egg. Amber, he tells us, is not 
really good as a pipe stem, and its uses are chiefly Oriental. 
The word itself, we may add, suggests it, being derived 
from the Arabic. Thus philology assists inquiry, and in 
many cases the cultivated reader will be able to make 
additions to the matter before him. The articles should, in 
fact, lure on the intelligent to exercise their curiosity (now 
commonly wasted on trivialities) and get a taste for know- 
ledge worth having. 

The recently discovered Piltdown skull gives the author 
a chance neatly taken to dilate on man and the ape. The 
Piltdown man-ape supplies a missing link long sought by 
specialists. Like the small child enraged to savagery, he 
bit his foes, or at any rate had exceptional instruments in 
the dental way for such warfare. So he did not need to be a 
good shot with a flint. The conifers under the alluring 
title of “‘ Christmas Trees,” the Moth and the Candle, and 
the Divining Rod are other subjects attacked. Regarding 
the last the reader can compare the treatment of Andrew 
Lang in Custom and Myth. Sir Ray Lankester is the per- 

sistent and dogmatic foe of the occult in every direction, and 
he may be glad to know that one of the most successful and 
experienced well-sinkers in this country told the reviewer 
last year that he thought nothing of “ dowsers.” Yet, 
according to Lang, they are habitually used by the miners 
in the Mendips. Perhaps they are really good geologists 
posing as necromancers. The superstition of the divining rod 
is certainly widely spread and associated with physical 
agitation—for instance, among the Mongols and in Central 
Africa. The present age has been marked by a great in- 
crease in the dominance of magic and allied forms of im- 
posture. We have noted as many as seven palmists ad- 
vertising in one London theatre programme. 

We are glad to see an index, though it does not include in 
its headings two names misspelt, those of Lord Avebury and 
Dr. Marett. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Japanese Problem in the United States. By H.A.Miuis. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. 

An American student of sociology has little excuse if he cannot 
make a tolerably good book out of almost any part of the inter-racial 
problem, the federal Immigration Commission having so thoroughly 
prepared the ground. Professor Millis undertook his task at the 
instance of the American Council of the Churches, and we imagine that 
the substance and temper of his survey will be welcomed with equal 
cordiality by all sides. We get an analysis of the numbers and occupa- 
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tions of the Japanese immigrants. The total, apparently, is a little 
less than 100,000, about half of whom are in California. For several 
years past the stream of newcomers has been very slender. Professor 
Millis considers the Japanese as agricultural and industrial workers, as 
wage-earners, farmers, and traders. He gives, as many others have 
done, a description of the remarkable community in the Florin district, 
California, with its successful crops of strawberries and grapes and its 
very interesting relations between Japanese and White landholders and 
workers. The book is well done and is in general optimistic. 


THE CITY 


HE rise in the American market has continued and 

l has brought about heavy selling from this country. 

Major Worthington Evans, M.P., has been urging that 
the abnormally heavy foreign payments we have to make for 
supplies could be most conveniently met—+.e., with less loss on 
exchange—if the enormous holdings of British investors in 
foreign securities were made more readily available for 
organised Government use. He suggests that holders of 
foreign securities should be compelled to declare them, that a 
register should be kept and that the Government should be 
empowered to “ conscript ’’ such securities, giving an equiva- 
lent amount of War Loan in exchange. Something like this, 
on a small scale, has been done in France, where the Govern- 
ment arranged a loan on the security of American invest- 
ments held in that country. It is freely stated on the Stock 
Exchange that much of the heavy buying of American Bonds 
that has taken place lately has been on behalf of the British 
Government, and this is not at all unlikely. There is a good 
deal to be said for Major Evans’s proposal, and something of 
this sort might be done properly now instead of waiting until 
the last moment and then doing it badly. Meanwhile, 
British holders of American railroad bonds should sell at 
present prices, which, owing to artificial circumstances, are 
saleable in this country much above their real value ; and 
each such sale is of assistance to the country as it operates in 
the direction of preventing a further fall in the value of the 
pound sterling as expressed in American currency. As it is, 
gold is steadily being shipped from London to New York. 
There has been a good demand for War Loan, investors hav- 
ing apparently become suddenly aware that the present 
price includes a full six months’ interest payable on the 
Ist December. Allowing for this, at its present price of 
about 98, the Loan yields £4 18s. 2d. per cent. The conver- 
sion of Consols, Annuities, and 8} per cent. War Loan is 
taking place on a large scale, as the right to do this, attached 
to the old Loan, expires at the end of this month. Canadian 
Pacifics are still firm and there is a gratifying rise in Brazilian 
and Mexican Loans and Stocks. The demand for shipping 
shares is very active, for freights are steadily rising. 

* * * 

The comments in American Bankers’ investment letters 
regarding the Anglo-French Loan are interesting. Un- 
doubtedly, everything is being done to popularise it, for 
$100 Bonds are to be issued, which is a lower denomination 
than most important American companies give out ; some of 
them issue $500 Bonds, but many will not issue one for less 
than $1,000. The general feeling is that, in spite of the 
novelty of the Loan to the American investing public, it will 
be largely over-subscribed, and one letter mentions the 
strange fact that the general public has been given the 
opportunity of coming in on underwriting terms—i.e., at 
96 per cent., or the original price at which they were taken by 
the banking syndicate. Mr. A. B. Leach, a prominent 
banker, has stated in an interview that at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Investment Bankers’ Association he found the 
sentiment among those who attended the meeting almost 
uniformly in favour of the Loan. It was felt that the Loan 
would be a good thing, because it would do much to educate 
the American public in regard to international investment. 
America is quite inexperienced in such matters as a foreign 
loan of any size and is wholly lacking in the machinery for 
handling it. Some of the papers indulge in a little spread- 
eagleism ; thus the New York Sun writes : 


The country will thrill with pride at the proof of power which such an 





unprecedented financial project gives. More than that, the public will 
- . + experience a feeling of vast satisfaction in the American bank- 
ing sagacity and courage which proved equal to the formidable task 
that confronted them if trade and industry were not to suffer unduly 
from the crippling strain of the war on the buying power of two of 
America’s best customers. 


It is generally recognised that the Loan will assist the United 
States by ensuring industrial activity for some time to come, 
and the country certainly looks as though it were in for a 
boom. 

x * * 

On the 4th September some particulars were given in these 
notes of the present output of motor-cars by the leading 
American companies. Most of those companies have now 
issued their accounts, which show phenomenal profits. The 
General Motors Co. earned 37 per cent. on its Common Stock 
for the year ended 31st July, 1915, and is now said to be 
earning at the rate of about 80 per cent. per annum. The 
Studebaker Co. is said to be earning at the rate of about 
85 per cent. on its Common Stock, while the Willys-Overland 
is understood to be earning about 40 per cent. per annum. 
Compared with these figures, the 6} per cent. on its Common 
Stock earned by the Maxwell Motor Company for the year 
ended 31st July last does not seem so big, but this Company 
has two preferred stocks in front of the Common and has 
almost doubled its profits during the last twelve months. 
The Ford Company’s shares not being in the hands of the 
public, it is not possible to state what that concern is earning. 
According to the Canadian papers, its Canadian subsidiary, 
the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, has made a profit of about 
$3,000,000 during the past year, which is at the rate of 300 
per cent. on its capital. In 1912 the Canadian Company 
sold 6,300 cars, in 1913 11,000, in 1914 16,500, whilst this 
year’s sales are estimated to be about 25,000. It should 
be added that, by agreement with Mr. Ford, the Company 
has the sole selling agency of his cars throughout the British 


* Empire, with the exception of the United Kingdom. Sales 


in:Europe of pleasure cars should certainly fall off after the 
war, but with the shortage of horses the demand for cheap 
commercial cars should be very great indeed ; in the United 
States the demand for pleasure cars is likely to grow enor- 
mously with the increased prosperity of that country, but 
whether it will keep pace with the increased production 
remains to be seen. 
* * * 

American matters loom largely in these notes ; but so does 
America just now in finance. Since American Railroad 
stocks were last referred to here on the 9th inst. quotations 
have gone ahead still further. Seeing that the low rate of 
the American exchange is still responsible for the price in 
London being about 4 per cent. higher than it is in New York, 
it is a question whether some of these shares should not now 
be sold at a profit ; at the same time it is evident that in the 
United States investors are again paying attention to these 
stocks so that probabilities point to a further rise. One of 
the companies which is showing the greatest progress on its 
traffic receipts is Southern Pacific ; each month shows a great 
improvement and its earnings during July and August last 
were equal to about 11 per cent. per annum on its Common 
Stock. There seems, therefore, to be no likelihood of the 
6 per cent. dividend being reduced. The Atchison, Norfolk 
and Western and the Pennsylvania each pay a 6 per cent. 
dividend, which is not likely to be increased for some time to 
come, and although Southern Pacific have risen in price of 
late, so have these others, with the result that Southern 
Pacific is much the cheapest of the four. When recommended 
in this column on the 31st July last, Atchison was quoted at 
1064, its present price is 118; Norfolk and Western were 
109 and are now 1214, Southern Pacific were 90} and are 
now 104. Pennsylvania 50 dollar shares are 61. It 1s 
apparent, therefore, that on the basis of dividend Southern 
Pacifics are far and away the cheapest of the batch, and 
holders of any of the three railroads would, by selling their 
shares and purchasing Southern Pacifics with the proceeds, 
be able to acquire a larger number of the latter and thus 
increase their income. Emi Davies. 
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PLAYER'S 


NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per _ 
oz. oz. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Hlome and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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Issued by Toe Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 











PUBLIC MEETING will 


be held at the Guildhall, E.C., on 
Tuesday, October 26th, 1914, at 3 p.m., to 
consider the question of 


SAVING THE FUTURE 


(A National Campaign to promote the 
Welfare of Motherhood and Infancy.) 





The Right Honourable 
THE LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 





Speakers :— 
Tue Richt Honovraste WALTER LONG, M.P. 


(President of the Local Government Board). 


Tue Richt Honovraste HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. 


(Postmaster-General). 


Tut DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Sir THOMAS BARLOW, Barr., M.D., K.C.V.O. 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S. 


HENRY C. CUST, Esquire: 
(Chairman C.C.N.P.O.). 


BENJAMIN BROADBENT, Esquire. 


And others whose names will be announced in due course. 





ADMISSION FREE by Ticket, which may be obtained from The 
Hon. Lecture Secretary, the Central Committee for National Patriotic 
Organizations, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W., or The National Association 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality, 4 Tavistock Square, W.C. 


COURSE OF LECTURES entitled 

“The World After the War” will be 
given at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, by 
Brrnarp SuHaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Sipney 
Wess, on Tuesdays, October 26th, November 
2nd, gth, 16th, 23rd and 30th. Chair will 
be taken at 8.30 p.m. The subjects of the 


first three Lectures, a full Syllabus of which 
may be had on application, will be as follows : 


The Illusions of War. BERNARD SHAW 


Chairman : The Hon, Bertrand Russell. 


The War and the Spirit of Revolt. 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


Chairman : M, Emile Vandervelde. 


The War and the Control of Wealth. 
SIDNEY WEBB 


Chairman : The Right Hon, Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and 

Reserved Stalls, £1 1s. ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery 

Seats, 10s. 6d.; Upper Gallery Seats, 5/-. SINGLE LECTURE 

TICKETS : Numbered and Reserved Stalls, 5/-; Numbered and 

Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 2s, 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1/-. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
BASSISHAW HOUSE, 70a BASINGHALL STREET, E.C 


LECTURE will be given on 
Tuesday, Nov. 2, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C., at 7.15 p.m., by Emm Davies, on 
“THE WAR: ITS EFFECTS ON 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE,” 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED, 














ADMISSION FREE. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 





16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

















OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory. History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. _ Tel. 
Central 1565. 


FOR SALE. 


PPLES, Dessert and Cooking, carefully packed in boxes, direct 
yd from grower. Cox's Orange Pippins, 30-Ib, boxes. 8/-, 11/6 and 15/-, according 
to size. Packing and carriage free to any station im England. Other prices on 
application.—L, Maupz, Great Beddow, Chelmsford 
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The War Seal Foundation 


OR the promotion of the sale and use of War Seals, for 
sealing letters, with the object of providing funds for the 
erection of appropriate dwellings to be let to Disabled 
Service Men at low rentals. The plan involves no separation of 
the men from their family and friends and furnishes the special 


treatment indispensable to the comfort of life-long invalids. 


GOVERNING COUNCIL: 
Mrs. H. H. ASQUITH H. GORDON SELFRIDGE 
Sir JESSE BOOT OSWALD STOLL 


Hon. Auditors; Messrs. W. B. PEAT & CO. 
Bankers: London County & Westminster Bank, Limited 


BUY WAR SEALS 


THE BACK OF THE ENVELOPE. 


You will help to organise mutual aid and 


co-operation in the production of a stan- 
dard of living which small means expended 
along independent channels could not pos- 
sibly provide. 








Your help may be given easily and merely 
by sealing your letters with a $d. War Seal. 


You will thereby close your letter securely, 
perform a kindly action and do your duty 
towards the men who have fought and bled 
for you. 


Whenever you receive a letter closed with 
a War Seal make it your business and a 










WHENEVER YOU WRITE A duty to seal your reply in the same way. 


LETTER PLACE A WAR SEAL ON Tell your friends to do so too 


You will assist in erecting dwellings wherein the disabled 





service man can live upon his pension and keep his family 


WITHOUT ANY APPEAL TO CHARITY 


Get the War Seal Habit 


War Seals and all particulars can be obtained from the Organising Secretary, 


CHESTER FOX, Cottszum Buitpines, Lonpon, W.C. 
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